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Executive Council Shapes 


gPlan for Strong America 
ane il Job, Defense Needs 


~ 


INTENSE PUBLIC INTEREST in actions of the AFL-CIO Executive Council is evident from this 
view of one of the many press conferences held the first week of the current meeting in Miami Beach. 
m At head of table, AFL-CIO officers William F. Schnitzler and George Meany respond to reporters’ 
questions as newsreel and TV cameras grind away. 


€ 


Taking of ‘Fees’, TV Sets 
By FCC Officials Probed 


The politically hot House investigation of the Eisenhower-appointed government administrative 
agencies ran into challenges from a witness and internal explosions as 
Federal Communications Commission. 

Delayed for months because agency members professed indignation at questionnaires on possible 
misconduct given them by Committee Counsel Bernard Schwartz, public hearings finally got under way 


it opened an inquiry into the 


with FCC Chairman John C. Doer- 
fer as the first witness. 

As Schwartz put into the record 
documentary evidence that Doerfer 
has received both government ex- 
pense money and payments from 
broadcasting groups in connection 
with various journeys and speeches, 
the FCC chairman repeatedly 
me roke into the session with charges 
mathat he was being “smeared” and 


claims. 


Claims under state, veteran and 
federal unemployment compensa- 
ion systems for the week ended 
Jan. 18. This was a jump of near- 
1.2 million above the claims for 
he corresponding week in 1957. 

Initial claims for the week ended 
an. 25 also showed an increase 
Over the preceding year, with 460,- 
M00 filing for the first week of eli- 


obless Totals Still 
ar Above Last Year 


The number of jobless workers drawing unemployment compen- 
sation remained far above levels of a year ago as reports for the 
final weeks of January showed just under 3 million with current 


A total of 2.9 million workers was listed by the Labor Dept. with 


demands that he be allowed to 
“cross-examine” witnesses. 

Committee Chairman Morgan E. 
Moulder (D-Mo.) overruled Doer- 
fer’s request for the right of cross- 
examination and also ruled that the 
FCC chairman’s statement of per- 
sonal defense must wait until after 
Schwartz had placed his documents 
in evidence. é 


gibility as contrasted with only 310,- 
000 during the seasonal post-Christ- 
mas jobs slack for the correspond- 
ing period of 1957. 

Both total claims and _ initial 
claims indicated an improvement 
over the week immediately preced- 
ing the Jan. 18 and Jan. 25 periods. 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Moulder and Schwartz were 
faced, however, with interrup- 
tions and hostile maneuvers from 
House colleagues participating in 
the inquiry. 

Rep. John Bennett (R-Mich.) 
read from a Schwartz staff report 
that, he said, accused Doerfer of 
filing expense claims that consti- 
tuted a “criminal offense.” Under 
the circumstances, he said, Doerfer 
should be “allowed to cross-ex- 
amine.” ; 

‘ Credibility Questioned 

Rep. Joséph P. O’Hara (R-Minn.) 
objected to interruption of Doer- 
fer’s own testimony when Schwartz 
sought to place a staff investigator 
on the stand to testify on the “cred- 
ibility” of Doerfer in claiming that 


he had never “refused to show FCC} 


files” to committee employes. 

Rep. Oren Harris (D-Ark.), 
chairman of the full House Com- 
merce Committee of which the 
Moulder subcommittee is a unit, 
joined O’Hara in attacking the pro- 
posed line of hearings. The in- 
quiry was not intended to decide 
about Doerfer's “credibility,” he 
said. 


Key Session Top 


Ics 


: By Henry C. Fleisher 
Miami Beach, Fla.—A cai! for programs to halt the rising trend 


_ An agreement looking towards 


‘rom Pres. George Meany. 


of unemployment, and for adoption of legislative measures needed 
to develop the country’s economic and military strength, was slated 
for speedy action by the AFL-CIO Executive Council. 


possible settlement of the juris- 


dictional dispute between the Building Trades Dept. and the Indus- 
trial Union Dept. developed when both parties accepted a new letter 


. 


The new version eliminated a section of a similar letter sent by — 
Meany to the two departments last summer, and provides for three 


ams of special AFL-CIO repre-? 
GM, Ford 
Deny Price 


entatives to arbitrate disputes be- 
-ween craft and industrial unions in 
he “doubtful area” between their 
clearly defined jurisdictions. (See 
Separate Story, Page 2.) 

As the council’s mid-winter meet- 
ag passed its half-way mark, its 
nembers were prepared to discuss 
und act upon a series of statements 
dn issues affecting labor and the 
nation. 

Breaks Michigan Deadlock 
During its first few days, the 
Council took action to break the 
state merger deadlock in Michigan, 
considered a number of resolutions 
referred by the December conven- 
tion and endorsed recent cuts in the 
number of organizing and head- 
quarters staff members. (See 
stories on Pages 2 and 3.) 

The council also approved a new 
plan under which the machinery of 
the AFL-CIO no-raiding agreement 
will be used to process all disputes 
that may arise between affiliates. 

The no-raiding agreement pro- 
vides binding decisions by Umpire 
David Cole in the case of unions 
that have signed the pact. It has 
‘been accepted by more than 80 of 
approximately 105 affiliates - to 
which the machinery is applicable. 

Hereafter, the council decided, 
disputes arising involving non- 
signers also will go to Cole if 
they are not settled by mutual 
consent. 

Cole’s recommendations will be 
advisory rather than binding for 
non-signers. If the recommenda- 
tions are not accepted the dispute 
will go to Meany for an effort to 
obtain compliance. In case.of fail- 
ure at that level, Meany will report 
the facts of the dispute to the coun- 
cil. 


After considerable discussion, 
the Council decided not to issue 
charters to about a dozen locals 
of the Teamster Union. They 
have applied for AFL-CIO af- 
filiation in the period following 
expulsion of the Teamsters by 
the AFL-CIO Convention two 

. months ago. 

At the same time, Pres. George 
Meany announced the Council had 
deferred any action on the subject 
of various mutual assistance pacts 
signed in the past by several AFL- 


ouging 
Spokesmen for the Ford Motor 
Co. and General Motors took the 
stand before the Senate Anti-Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee to testify on 
the effects of “administered prices” 
on the current inflation but spent 
most of their time attempting to 
discredit the 1958 bargaining de- 
mands of the Auto Workers. 
GM Pres. Harlow Gurtice, deny- 
ing charges by-Chairman Estes Ke- 
fauver (D-Tenn.) and others: that 
the corporation has set prices arbi- 
trarily without full regard for free 
market forces, blasted a UAW pro- 
posal that the government hold 
hearings on proposed price in- 
creases. That, he said, would be 
“the beginning of the end of the 
free enterprise system.” 

Attacks UAW Demands 

In his testimony, Curtice at- 
tempted to knock down UAW con- 
tract demands. An aide was called 
on to outline the loss in federal tax 
revenues he claimed would have re- 
sulted if the UAW’s profit-sharing 
plan had been in effect last year. 
He brushed aside revenue gains re- 
sulting from increased consumer 
spending which the plan would 
stimulate. 

While denying GM price goug- 
ing, Curtice flatly refused to give 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Bldg. Trades Dept. 


To Plan Legislation 

The fourth annual national 
legislative conference of the 
AFL-CIO Building & Con- 
struction Trades Dept. will be 
held Mar. 3-6 in Washington. 

Among the proposals to be 
acted upon are moderniza- 
tion of the Davis-Bacon Act, 
revisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and demands for ade- 
quate housing and_ school 
construction. 

The deadline for filing cre- 
dentials to the conference is 
Feb. 24. 


(Continued on Page 12) 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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DISCUSSION OF PROBLEMS before the Executive Council at its{ 


current Miami Beach meetings brought together AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany (seated at left), Pres. A. J. Hayes of. the Machinists | ; 


and Pres. George M. Harrison (right), of the Railway Clerks. Both 


of the latter are vice presidents of the AFL-CIO. 


McDevitt Optimistic 
On Election Outlook 


Miami Beach, Fla.—Labor has “reasons for optimism” about 


the 1958 elections, Dir. James L. 


McDevitt of the AFL-CIO Com- 


mittee on Political Education declared here. 


Speaking after a meeting of 


the administrative committee of 


COPE, which was attended by about 40 union leaders, McDevitt 


said it is too early to make any‘ 
specific predictions about the cam- 
paign. But he listed four factors 
which he feels are working to help 
elect liberal candidates for office. 

The four am, McDevitt said, 
are: 

LA feeling among the people 
that, because of the great problems 
facing the American public, the 
election outcome will have a defi- 
nite and considerable affect on their 
future welfare and security. 

2. Reaction to growing unem- 
ployment, which has shown that 
large numbers of people are deter- 
mined to have the kind of political 
representation that will work to get 
them relief from their current press- 
ing economic problems. 

3. Merger of state and city AFL- 
CIO bodies, on the basis that uni- 
fied“ labor movements have gen- 
erally proven more effective in both 
legislative and political activity. 

4. An increase in registration of 
voters, which will permit more 
workers to cast their votes at the 
polls in November. 

Looks at °58 Elections 

McDevitt, in a press conference 
following the COPE meeting, sur- 
veyed political races for governor 
and senator in a number of the 
states. 

He emphasized to reporters 
that labor endorsements are 
made by the “folks back home” 
and that the national COPE 
leaves the decisions to the people 
im the state and congressional 
districts. 

“There’s no blacklist,” he said, 
and there’s no “dictation” by the 
national office to the state and 
local labor movements in connec- 
tion with the political decisions. 

He said these local and state 
judgments by unions are made on 
the basis of the platform and rec- 
ords of the candidates. 


Sees California Battle 

McDevitt predicted that the Cali- 
fornia election—in which Sen. Wil- 
liam F. Knowland (R) is seeking 
the governorship on a platform of 
supporting so-called right-to-work 
legislation—will find workers solid- 
ly lined up to defeat Knowland. 
McDevitt predicted that they would 
seek to elect the probable Demo- 
cratic nominee, State Attorney Gen. 
Pat Brown. 

In Arizona, McDevitt 
Sen. Barry Goldwater (R) will “ob- 
viously” not get the endorsement of 
organized labor. He said there is 


Arizona will be backing Gov. 
Ernest McFarland (D). Goldwater 
is one of the Senate’s outspoken 
critics of organized labor. McFar- 
land, a former senator, has been 
endorsed in previous political races. 

Labor in Florida cannot feel 
“affectionate” about Sen. Spessard 
Holland (D) since his record is “not 
good” on labor and social legisla- 
tion. McDevitt said he has learned 
that former Sen. Claude. Pepper, 
an old New Dealer, might run in 
the Florida Democratic primary. _ 

McDevitt said labor in New 
Mexico will “probably” endorse 
Sen. Dennis Chavez (D) for re- 
election; that Sen. John F. Ken- 
nedy (D) has strong labor sup- 
port in Massachusetts; and that 
Gov. George Leader (D) of 
Pennsylvania “undoubtedly will 
get strong labor support” in his 
bid for the Senate seat being va- 
cated through the retirement of 
conservative Sen. Edward Mar- 
tin (R). 

In Ohio, where Sen. John Brick- 
er (R) is seeking re-election, no one 
Democrat has yet emerged as a 
leading contender, McDevitt said. 
He noted that Bricker’s record is 
“one of the worst,” from a labor 
standpoint, and that he has voted 
consistently against the interests of 
the worker. 

“The air is not yet clear” in New 
York, McDevitt said, concerning 
the possible Democratic opponent 
to Sen. Irving Ives (R). He added 
there is not much doubt that New 
York State labor will “solidly en- 
dorse” Gov. Averell Harriman (D) 


for re-election on the basis of his ' 


record at Albany. 
‘Praying for Candidate’ 


Texas labor, McDevitt predicted, | ' 
will line up for the re-election of |; 


Sen. Tom Yarborough, liberal 


Democrat who won his senate seat |! 


in a special election last- year. 


The COPE director lamented || 


that there seems to be “little 
chance” of finding a strqng liberal 
candidate to oppose Sen. Harry F. 
Byrd (D) of Virginia, one of the 
most conservative senators. 

“I’m praying for a good candi- 
date there, either Republican or 
Democratic,” McDevitt said with 
a smile. 

McDevitt said that the National 
COPE has a “practical goal” of 
raising about $900,000 from union 
members in voluntary contributions 
for the 1958 elections. Last year, 
which was a so-called off-season 
politically, COPE raised $527,000 


“no doubt” that union members in} 


and over $845,000 in 1956. 


*. 
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Michigan State AFL-CIO 
Formed by Council Action 


Miami Beach—The AFL-CIO Executive Council has revoked the charters of the Michigan AFL 
and CIO bodies, and called a convention for a new Michigan State AFL-CIO for Feb. 24. 

The action followed a report by a two-man Council committee that merger of the State Federation 
of Labor and Industrial Union Council had neither happened nor was likely to happen in the foresee- 


|able future. AFL-CIO Pres. Meany told repeaters he was “quite sure that the Teamsters Union was 


the main factor in blocking merger 
‘in Michigan.” James R. Hoffa, new 
‘president of the Teamsters, is a 
strong factor in the Michigan 
Teamster situation and in earlier 
negotiations, the state federation 
had declined to have the Teamsters 
unrepresented in the merged state 
organization, despite the fact that 
the Teamster union has been. ex- 
pelled from the National AFL-CIO. 


Opens February 24 

The merger convention will open 
in Grand Rapids on the morning 
of Feb. 24 and will last until the 
business of the convention is com- 
pleted. 

In fact, the convention will 
give life to a new organization 
already. chartered by the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council. It an- 
nounced the new organization 
had been created at the same 
time that the charters of the two 
former state groups were re- 
voked. 

The call to the convention as- 
serted it to be of “paramount im- 
portance” that eligible unions in 
Michigan “should have the oppor- 
tunity to participate in a single, ex- 
clusive state-wide subordinate body 
of the AFL-CIO serving as their 
collective voice and representa- 
tive. ... 

Convention Agenda 

The convention is due to adopt 
a constitution, elect permanent of- 
ficers and take other necessary 
actions.. 

Each eligible local union in 
good standing with either the 
former AFL or CIO state body 
will be able to participate in the 
convention upon the payment to 
the new body of dues of five 
cents a member for the month of 
March. Local unions in arrears 
will be able to participate by pay- 
ing five cents a member for each 
of the months of March, April 
and May, in advance of seating 
of their delegates. 

Herbert McCreedy, AFL-CIO 
regional director, was directed to 
accept the per capita payments, and 
to turn them over to the secretary- 
treasurer of the merged group after 
his election and installation. 

Old Organizations Ended 
Local unions will be permitted 

one delegate for each 200 members 
or less; an additional delegate for 
the next 300 members or major 
fraction of that number; and an ad- 
ditional delegate for each further 
800 members or major fraction 
thereof. 

Pres. Meany, acting under the 
Council order, directed the officers 


of the Michigan State Federation 
of Labor to turn over its funds, 
properties, books and assets to his 
special representative, Peter M. 
McGavin, under procedures set 
forth by the Constitution and rules. 
The State Industrial Union Coun- 
cil was ordered to take the same ac- 
tion in turning over its properties 
to another representative of Pres. 
Meany, R. J. Thomas. 


The call to the convention is 
being sent to all local unions in 
good standing with their interna- 
tional unions, which in turn are in 
good standing with the AFL-CIO, 
as well as to directly affiliated lo- 
cals, local central bodies and state 
councils of trade and industrial 
departments. 


Keenan Temporary Chairman 

The temporary officers of the 
convention will be AFL-CIO Vice 
Pres. Joseph D. Keenan as chair- 
man and Vice Pres. L. S. Buckmas- 
ter as secretary. The two men con- 
stituted the special committee which 
investigated the lack of merger 
progress in the Michigan organiza- 
tions a few weeks ago. 

Meany indicated that while lead- 
ers of the Michigan State AFL may 
not be happy with the situation, he 
feels that a large number of former 
AFL unions will be represented in 
the new body. 

The money in the state organiza- 
tions, he pointed out, belongs to 
the Michigan locals and it will re- 
vert to the parent organization only 
until a new body is fully estab- 
lished. 

Since the expulsion of the 
Teamsters, there are about 300,- 
000 members of former AFL 
unions eligible for membership in 
the new organization and about 
650,000. members of former CIO 
unions. 

Meany indicated the Council 
would take drastic action along the 
lines of that in Michigan only in 
states when it was felt there was no 
possibility of voluntary merger. 

He listed New Jersey and Rhode 
Island as states where the AFL-CIO 
might have to force a compulsory 
merger, but Meany said he was still 
hopeful that ways may be found to 
bring about voluntary merger. 

Ohio Merger Set 

Ohio, another state where merger 
progress has been slow, is due to 
hold a merger convention in May. 

The compulsory merger process 
in Michigan was announced by 


Construction 
Trades Dept. 
bs ; 

® > e 
Signs Pact 

Miami Beach—An_ understand- 
ing aimed at eliminating “non-pro- 
ductive work costs” on heavy con- 
struction jobs has been reached by 
the Building and Construction 
Trades Dept. of the AFL-CIO and 
the National Constructors Assn. 

A set of 10 principles listing the 
agreement was to be made public 


about the time the AFL-CIO News 
went to press. 

The development was announced 
by John O’Connell, chairman of a 
joint employer-union study commit- 
tee that has been giving close atten- 
tion to the problem over the past 
three years. 

Some 75,000 workers are em- 
ployed by the 26 firms which 


comprise the employers’ associa-_ 


tion. \ 
Many of the practices which the 
study unit looked into had devel- 
oped during World War II when 
abnormal conditions prevailed. 


Pres. Richard Gray of the Build- 
ing Trades Dept., who was present 
during O’Connell’s announcement 
of the understanding, pointed out 
that the practices should not be 


looked upon as “abuses.” The 
building trades unions cooperated 
actively in the study. 


Pres. Meany in December, follow- 
ing the failure of all past merger 
efforts. Last month, the Keenan- 
Buckmaster committee made a final 
but unsuccessful effort to bring the 
two units together voluntarily. 

The first series of voluntary mer- 
ger discussions came only a few 
months after, the AFL-CIO merger 
at the end of 1955. In the early 
discussions, Hoffa of the Teamsters 
raised the question that all jurisdic- 
tion problems must be solved prior 
to state merger. That proposal was 
turned down by the state CIO dele- 
gation headed by Pres. August 
Scholle. 


In the later talks the question of 
participation of Teamster locals and 
Officials in the merger process came 
into the discussions. McGavin, 
representing Pres. Meany, ruled 
that they could not participate be- 
cause of the convention’s expulsion 
of the Teamster union. 


tirement from the AFL-CIO. At the 


TWO MEMBERS OF THE BUILDING Service Employes Union are presented with watches on re- 
pfesentation ceremony are from left Andrew Blanch, AFL-CIO 
building superintendent, Helen Shane, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F, Schnitzler and Sarah Mutale. 
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Page Three 


-|AFL-CIO Leaders. Shape Programs 


Action to Build Defenses, 
Reverse Slump Demanded 


(Continued from Page 1) 
CIO affiliates with the Teamsters. 

(Separate story on this page.) 

Hoffa Stumbling Block 
Scotching newspaper speculation 
of a possible early return of the 
Teamsters to the AFL-CIO fold, 
Meany added that IBT Pres. James 
R. Hoffa—who was permitted by 
agreement in a Federal court to 


take office a fortnight ago—“is the] 


main, but not the only, stumbling 
block in the Teamster situation.” 


Meany told reporters he had 
“no interest whatsoever” in the 
fact that the executive board of 
the expelled Brotherhood of 
Teamsters will meet Feb. 10, also 
in Miami Beach. The IBT lead- 
ers are gathering in “the Casta- 
ways,” a large motel. 


Charter for Postal 
Group Is Weighed 


Miami Beach — AFL-CIO 
officers will decide soon 
whether or not to charter a 
new affiliate, the 4,500-mem- 
ber Post Office Motor Vehicle 
Employes. 

The union, which has ap- 
plied for affiliation at inter- 
vals over a period of several 
years, had been refused in 
the past on the basis of juris- 
dictional objections from the 
Teamsters Union, now ex- 
pelled from the AFL-CIO. 

Pres. Meany said that he 
would make a final decision 
after discussing the case with 
the union and with other 
postal unions. 


The council voted, he an- 
nounced, to advise the govern- 
ment of the desirability of build- 
ing American merchant marine 
vessels in American, rather than 
foreign, shipyards. 


A resolution from the Hat, Cap 
& Millinery Workers Union, which 
had called for creation of an AFL- 
CIO Needle Trades Dept., failed to 
win executive council approval, on 
grounds that it requires “more defi- 
nite sentiment” from the unions 
that would be involved. 


Meany revealed that the state 
AFL and CIO bodies in Ohio have 
agreed to merge at a convention 
scheduled for May 7. The two 
groups will meet in separate meet- 
ings in the two days immediately 
before that date. 


look into jurisdictional disputes 
which had come to the attention of 
the council. 


In the dispute between the Air- 
line Pilots and the Flight Engineers, 
the committee is composed of Pres. 
Joseph Beirne of the Communica- 
tions Workers, Pres. Lee Minton of 
the Glass Bottle Blowers and Pres. 
Richard Walsh of the Stage Hands. 


Pres. George Harrison of the: 
Railway Clerks and Pres. L. S. 
Buckmaster of the Rubber Work- 
ers were named to investigate a 
dispute between the Metal Trades 
Dept. and the United Auto 
Workers, involving a plant of 
the Glenn Martin aviation firm 
at Denver, Colo. 


The Council directed the AFL- 
CIO officers to revoke the charters 
of the two existing state organiza- 
tions in Michigan on grounds of 
lack of progress towards the merger 
required by the AFL-CIO constitu- 
tion, and to charter a new unified 
state group. A unity convention 
will convene, under National AFE- 
CIO auspices, at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., on Feb. 24. (Separate story 
on Page 2.) 


The Ethical Practices Commit- 
tee, meanwhile, announced that it 
has decided to continue investiga- 
tions of two unions involved in re- 
cent charges of corruption in their 
leadership. The unions are the Op- 
erating Engineers and the Jewelry 
Workers. (See box, this page). 


The Council directed Pres. 
Meany to arrange conferences with 
various postal unions to work out 
possible agreement on an affiliation 
request from the Post Office Motor 
Vehicle Employes Union, a 4,500- 
member group. (See box, this 
page.) 

A request that the AFL-CIO 
recognize and deal with the Field 
Representatives Federation—which 
had been referred by the conven- 
tion—was laid aside pending a La- 
bor Board decision on the organ- 
izers’ union request for a Labor 
Board election. (Separate story, 
this page.) 


The Council members were 
slated to get first-hand inspection of 
aspects of the nation’s national de- 
|fense program. 

On Feb. 8, the Council will be 
guests of the U.S. Navy on an 
orientation cruise of the USS Rang- 
er, an aircraft carrier in the ocean 
waters off Miami. 

On Feb. 10, the Council will go 
to Cape Canaveral as guests of the 
U.S. Dept. of Defense to see the na- 


Two committees were named to 


Council Defers Question 


Of Chartering 


Miami Beach—Chartering of Teamster locals which seek AFL- 
CIO affiliation has been deferred by the AFL-CIO Executive 


Council. 


About eight or nine locals, according to AFL-CIO Pres. Meany, 
like to switch from the expelled 


have indicated that they would 


tion’s missile testing center. | 


‘Teamsters 


Teamsters Union to the AFL-CIO.®— 


He said the concensus in the coun- 
cil was to wait a time for further 
developments in the union. 


No Action on Pacts 

The Council, Meany said, had 
also decided to defer any action 
concerning mutual assistance pacts 
between various AFL-CIO affiliates 
and the Teamsters Union. 

Meany said that it was unlikely 
action would be taken during this 
Council meeting “to disturb the 
status of these pacts,” which have 
been signed in years past by a num- 
ber of unions with the Teamsters. 

The question that the council 


members discussed, Meany 
added, was whether “it’s better to 
do something in the Teamsters 
situation from the outside, or 
whether things will happen from 
the inside.” 

Meany said, “President James 
Hoffa of the Teamsters is the main, 
but not the only, stumbling block 
in the situation.” He said he would 
like to see the situation change in 
the union so that it can once again 
“be part of the labor movement.” 

In general, he said the council 
attitude is that “at this time, it is 
better to“keep the clean elements in 


OPENING OF SESSIONS of AFL-CIO Executive Council brought a handshake of greetings between 
Auto Workers Pres. Walter P. Reuther and Pres. Joseph A. Beirne of the Communications Workers 
(seated, at right), as Pres. Joseph Curran of the Maritime Union (left) looks on. The three are AFL- 
CIO vice presidents. Watching (at rear) is AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler. 


Action on | 
Field Union 
Is Deferred 


Miami Beach, Fla.—The AFL- 
CIO will hold in abeyance the 
question of recognizing the Field 
Representatives Federation, a union 
of staff organizers, until the labor 
board has made a decision on the 
FRF’s application for an election. 
A resolution placed before the 
AFL-CIO convention last Decem- 
ber had called upon the organiza- 
tion to recognize and negotiate an 
agreement with the FRF. The res- 
olution was sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild. 


Referred to Executive Council 
The convention followed the rec- 
ommendation of its resolutions 
committee that the matter be re- 
ferred to the Executive Council, 
which took up the suggested policy 
Statement during the first day of 
its mid-winter meeting here. 

Pres. Meany later told report- 
ers that if the NLRB decides to 
order an election, “We'll of 
course go along.” 

“If, on the other hand, the 
NLRB decides we're right—that 
the organizers are agents of the 
whole AFL-ClO—we'll again of- 
fer a grievance procedure pro- 
gram to the organizers,” Meany 

’ said. 

Meany revealed that some 
months ago he had suggested, in 
conversation with leaders of the 
FRF, that grievance procedure ma- 
chinery be established, but, he said, 
the proposal was rejected. 

He added that he had asked 
the FRF to indicate proof of 
membership among the organ- 
izers to him, and had promised 
complete secrecy concerning the 
information, but, Meany said, 
this suggestion was also vetoed 
by the FRF. 

Robert Christofferson, the sec- 
retary of the Field Representatives 
Federation, was among those laid 
off in recent staff cuts among the 
AFL-CIO field staff, and he is now 
an organizer for the Newspaper 
Guild 

The president of the FRF is Al- 
>ert Bradt, who is attached to the 
Boston Regional Office of the AFL- 
cio. 


The NLRB has not yet ordered 
an election, but has -indicated its 
decision may come down in a few 


the Teamsters Union.” 


weeks. 


Continue Ethics 
Study of 2 Unions 

Miami Beach, Fla. — The 
Ethical Practices Committee 
is continuing its study of two 
affiliates—the Operating En- 
gineers and the Jewelry 
Workers—but it’s giving out 
no details. 

The Committee issued a 
statement, after a three-hour 
meeting Feb. 4, in which it 
reported “further considera- 
tion” of the cases involving 
the two unions. 

“The Committee is conti- 
nuing its investigation of these 
unions and will report its find- 
ings to the Executive Coun- 
cil,” the Committee said. 

“While the cases are under 
consideration by the Commit- 
tee, it will necessarily refrain 
from public comment on 
these matters.” 


Ward Strike Aid 
Heartens Clerks 


Miami Beach, Fla.—‘Sincere ap- 
preciation” for “magnificent frater- 
nal support” from AFL-CIO to the 
strikers at Montgomery-Ward was 
voted by the executive board of the 
Retail Clerks. 

The union has been conducting 
a strike against a large number of 
Monty-Ward stores throughout the 
country, after long negotiations 
failed to produce a new agreement. 

It hailed the “painstaking interest 
and forthright statements in support 
of our cause by AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany, whose moral judg- 
ment and courageous leadership in- 
spires us all to stronger devotion to 


Staff Cuts 
Are Approved 
By Council 


Miami Beach—The cutting of 
the AFL-CIO staff, in the field and 
in the headquarters, by about 125 
people, has been approved by the 
Executive Council. 


The reductions were made both 
to retire older staff members and to 
make needed economies. - 


Include 100 in Field 
Meany said about 20 people have 
been affected, either through retire- 
ment or separation, in the head- 
quarters, and about 100 in the field. 

Of the field group, about 16 have 
been retired, 25 have been sep- 
arated, 28 have been assigned to 
a Speakers’ Bureau and about 30 
have been made available to other 
international unions. 


The economies will amount to 

a saving of about $1 million a 

year to the organization, Meany 
He announced that William F. 
Collins, 77, regional director in 
New York City, was among those 
retired. Collins, a veteran of many 
years’ service to the labor move- 
ment, was regional director for the 

old AFL before merger. 


Mann Acting Director 
Michael Mann, assistant regional 
director, is serving as acting regi- 
onal director at this time, Meany 
said. 

He announced that J. H. Skaggs, 
assistant regional director in St. 
Louis, was also retired. 

The two were the only ones 
among the supervising staffs of the 
regional offices who were placed on 


the cause of labor.” 


the retired list. 


Trades Dept., sponsors of the 


very near future. 


Union-Industries Show 
To Be Held in Cincinnati 


The 20th anniversary of the AFL-CIO Union-Industries 
Show will be held April 25-30 in Music Hall, Cincinnati 
where the show first opened two decades ago. 

Sec.-Treas. Joseph Lewis of the Union Label & Service 


a sellout as far as display space is concerned. 
though that a small section of choice space is being held for 
use by union concerns in the Cincinnati area and other regu- 
lar exhibitors who are still making plans for participation. 
Show headquarters will be established. in Cincinnati in the 


show, said the affair is already 
He .added 
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‘Practically Blind’: 


gressional Economic Committee. 


“Organized labor very definitely 
feels that unemployment has_be- 
come a problem of serious national 
concern.” 


Likely to Remain Serious 
Henle outlined the depth of un- 
employment and predicted that the 
January estimate of the number of 
jobless will be in the neighborhood 
of 4.4-to 4.6 million. 
Even if the economy should 
“ improve rather quickly, as the 
President’s report expects, he 


George Meany. 


; 


Henle Charges Ike’s Report 
On Economy Ignored J obless 


Pres. Eisenhower’s economic report to Congress is “practically blind” to the importance of the 
current unemployment problem, AFL-CIO Assistant Research Dir. Peter Henle told the Joint Con- 


“Almost no attention is devoted to the unemployment question,” he reiterated, “and in the critical 
section entitled ‘Appraisal of the Current Economic Situation’, the words ‘employment’, or ‘unem- 


ployment’ are not even mentioned.®— 


said, unemployment is likely to 
remain serious for some time to— 
come. 
“Any improvement in the place- 
ment of new orders or in the pace 
of production almost certainly will 
first be reflected in longer hours. 
Another factor which may affect 
the employment situation is a pos- 
sible sharp increase in productivity. 
A third factor making for a con- 
tinued relatively high level of un- 
employment is the continued in- 


crease in the labor force. 


Building Trades, Industrial 


e 
Unions Agreement Closer 
Miami Beach—Hope for agreement on jurisdictional disputes 
between AFL-CIO industrial unions and building trades unions rose 
markedly when the two groups accepted a new proposal by Pres. 


The proposal took the form of identical letters from the AFL-CIO 


head to Pres. Richard Gray of the 
Building & Construction Trades 
Dept. and to Dir. Al Whitehouse 
of the Industrial Union Dept. 

The letters were identical, except 
for the deletion of two lines, to let- 
ters sent the two departmental offi- 
cials by Meany on July 1 last year. 

The letters note that two areas 
exist in which the jurisdictional 
lines between the building trades 
and industrial unions are clear. 

The deletion occurs in the 
definition of the so-called hazy 
area between new building con- 
struction, on the one hand, and 
production and running mainte- 
nance work on the other. 

The Meany letter of Feb. 5 says: 
“Between the two clear areas set 
forth above there is a doubtful area. 
In this doubtful area, decision 
should be made on the basis of es- 
tablished past practices on a plant, 
area, or industry basis.” 

The July 1, 1957, letter had 
added, at the end of the first sen- 
tence quoted above: “. . . involving 
such work as alterations, major re- 
pairs and relocation of existing fa- 
cilities, changeovers and other types 
of maintenance work.” 

Accept Unanimously 

The Building & Construction 
Trades Dept., which had declined 
to ratify the earlier, more specific 
version last summer, announced 
that the Feb. 5 letter had been un- 
animously accepted by the 18 presi- 

- dents of building trades unions. 

The Executive Committee of the 
IUD announced formal ratification 
Feb. 6. it also had accepted the 
earlier version last summer. 

The Meany proposals for ma- 
chinery to resolve disputes were 
identical in the Feb. 5 letter with 
those he had proposed previ- 
ously. 

They call for the AFL-CIO to 
place on its staff three persons 
nominated by the Building Trades 
and three by the IUD, with the six- 
man group composing three teams 
working under the direction of the 
AFL-CIO president. They will 
work full time adjusting disputes 
between the building trades and in- 
dustrial unions “in keeping with the 
policy” stated in the Meany letter. 

Three-Man Committee 

Disputes which the teams cannot 
settle will move to a three-man 
committee composing the president 
of the Building Trades, the director 
of the IUD and a person named by 
Pres. Meany. Cases which this 
committee cannot resolve will be 
referred to a special committee to 


be created by the Executive Coun- 
cil. 

The disputes which have vexed 
relationships between the two 
groups both before and since the 
AFL-CIO merger have largely 
fallen into the “doubtful” area 
of major repairs, maintenance 
work, etc., in which both the 
building trades and industrial 
unions have claimed jurisdiction. 

Pres. David J. McDonald of the 
Steelworkers hailed it as a “step 
forward to the solution for which 
we have been fighting for more 
than two years.” Pres. Gray ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the prog- 
ress made in eliminating disputes. 


Look at Auto 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the committee detailed information 
on the corporation’s pricing pol- 
icies. 

After two days of bickering, 
however, Curtice and GM execu- 
tive Vice Pres. Frederick Donner 
agreed in a private conference with 
the investigators to list profits be- 
fore and after taxes during the past 
four years for its automotive divi- 
sions. The figures will not be bro- 
ken down, however. 7 

Curtice repeatedly refused to 
give the committee more detailed 
information on GM prices. He 
refused to say how many 
hours go into each car, or to 
identify two non-automotive di- 
visions of GM which supposedly 
lost money in recent years. Such 
matters, he said, are “confidential 
information.” 

Ford Motor Co.’s financial Vice 
Pres. Theodore O. Yntema de- 
fended his firm’s prices and what 
he termed “narrowing” profit mar- 
gins against wage demands. He 
claimed Ford car prices have gone 
up 13.1 percent since 1954 while 
the company’s average hourly labor 
rates are up 19.8 percent. Steel 
prices increased by 27.4 percent in 
the same period, he added. 

Hits ‘Wage Deflation’ 

“We are greatly concerned about 
our ability to absorb further cost 
increases in the months ahead,” 
Yntema said. 

Describing the “inflationary pres- 
sure of labor” as the “greatest fac- 
tor in a recession,” he struck at 
what he called “wage inflation” as 
“public enemy number one.” The 
Auto Workers’ new demands for 


wage and profit-sharing benefits 


Henle oialiteined “there is every 
reason” for the government to 
adopt programs which would 
quickly cut unemployment and ease 
the hardships of workers now with- 
out jobs. 


“There are two current atti- 
tudes held by those in govern- 
ment which, it seems to me, are 
hindering the development of ef- 
fective policies to meet the cur- 
rent recession,” he added. “Un- 
less these are modified, govern- 


‘ment is likely to be playing a 

constrictive rather than a con- 
structive role im the months 
ahead.” 

The first, he explained, “is a 
sort of hypnotic trance which the 
concept of a balanced budget seems 
to develop” in many government 
officials. The second relates to na- 
tional defense. 


Cites Defense Cutbacks 


“Frankly, it is surprising to find 
that a budget defended as adequate 
is one which would cut the num- 
ber of army divisions,- retire a 
number of battleships, reduce the 
number of carrier air groups, cut 
back the number of operating air- 
craft, decrease the number of stra- 
tegic, air defense and tactical wings 
in the air force, and in addition 
slash the active duty strength of all 
branches of the armed forces.” 


He restated earlier AFL-CIO 
proposals to strengthen consumer 
buying power and stimulate busi- 
ness spending. 


GM Head Denies Probers 


Price Policy 


would have cost Ford $348 million 
if they had been im effect in 1956, 
he estimated. 

Even that amount is less than 
what changes in car designs cost 
the company on an annual basis. 
He estimated design changes cost 
Ford $350 million a year and said 
that if auto models are not changed 
substantially, customers will not 
buy. 

Kefauver questioned Yntema’s 
figures on Ford’s wage rate in- 
creases, pointing out they do not 
make adjustments for rises in 
productivity, With Kefauver’s 
proposed adjustment for an in- 
crease of 32.4 percent in produc- 
tivity since 1948, the Ford wage 
index rose only 26 percent over 
the last decade while Ford prices 
climbed 32.8 percent. 


Yntema’s unadjusted figure 
claimed average hourly wage rates 
were up 66.8 percent in the same 
period. 

Asked by Kefauver if he did not 
regard Ford’s average 15.1 percent 
rate of profits over the last ten years 
as “satisfactory,” Yntema_ replied 
that it was insufficient. At that 
rate, the full capital investment 
would be returned to stockholders 
in less than seven years. 


Machinists Strike 
Long Island Firm 


A strike has been forced on more 
than 4,000 Machinists at three Long 
Island, N. Y., installations of the 
Kollsman Instrument Co. The firm 
makes aircraft instruments and 
components of guided missiles. 

The IAM charged “bad faith” in 
the company’s bargaining position. 


sitet 


to tease gd, 
soat tetas * 


IN TRIBUTE TO the humanitarian contribution made by member; 
of the Int’l Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, David Dubinsky, 
ILGWU president, is presented a special Community Chest “Oscar” 
in Allentown, Pa., by the chest’s executive director, Jack Houlihag 
(right). In the background are David Gingold, ILGWU vice presi- 
dent, and his assistant, Sol Greene. 


|Auto Production Dips 


(Continued from Page 1) 


There was a decrease of about 15,- 
000 in total claims and a more sub- 
stantial drop of 41,000 in claims for 
the initial week. 

January expenditures for new 
construction jumped to an all- 
time record, the Labor and Com- 
merce Depts. announced in a 
joint report revealing one pleas- 
ant part of the total- economic 
picture. 

The $3.3 billion investment for 
January was 10 percent below De- 
cember spending, the report stated, 
but this drop was no more than sea- 
sonal, and there was an actual 3 
percent increase over construction 
expenditures for January, 1957. 


Auto Production Drops 

Automobile production, on the 
other hand, showed a clear decline 
from both 1957 first-quarter fig- 
ures and from the production 
schedules originally planned by the 
industry. 

Ward’s Automotive Reports said 
that lagging sales resulted in Jan- 
uary production of 487,700 cars 
as compared to 641,591 built in 
January, 1957, and February pro- 
duction estimated at 445,200 as 
against 570,650 a year ago. 

Production schedules for the 
first quarter have been revised 
downward for a total estimated 
output of 1,425,000 cars, only 

77 percent of first-quarter pro- 

duction for the first three months 

of 1957. 


Only Oldsmobile, Cadillac, Lin- 
coln and American Motors op- 
erated in January as_ originally 
planned without cutbacks from pro- 
duction schedules. 


Ike Still Confident 


As the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report 
continued hearings on the business 
conditions and prospects, Pres. Ei- 
senhower reiterated what a reporter 
called his “confident forecast” of 
an “upturn in business later in the 
year.” 

He told a news conference that 
to analyze “the whole thing,” which 
he said. involved “a mass of con- 
flicting testimony and considera- 
tions,” his Economic Report to 
Congress would have to be studied 
in detail. 

. But he said that in being “ver 
careful” to avoid being “unduly 
optimistic” he still expected only a 
continuing seasonal decline for 


Jobless Payments Up; 


mater! 

Dal 

ranch 

our 1 

which 

Mi 

cedur 

later. 

close: 

mate 

J 

whi 

February and March, with some chil 

stabilization as easier Federal Re. nur 

serve Board credit policies have wor 

their effect and with “some upturn hil 

toward the middle or just after the ™ 

middle of the year.” A 

A similar viewpoint - take 

point was ex 

pressed by two Administration ™4"° 

spokesmen in the budgetary and ec- of he 

onomic fields, Chairman Raymond #™m 

J, Saulnier of the Council of Ec- 

onomic Advisers and Budget Di- 

rector Percival Brundage. P' 

Sees Mid-Year Upturn 

Saulnier told the Joint Congres. Cou 

sional Committee, according to you 

Jan. 16 testimony just released, that Hj  & 

he expected “economic growth” to B 

be “resumed during 1958” and that a se 

his “guess” was the resumption my 

would occur “around the middle of thei 

the year.” Chi 


Economists for the middle-of- / 


the-road businessmen’s organiza- and 
tion the Committee for Economic fee 
Development and for the extremely 
conservative Chamber of Con- 
merce also testified on the Pres- M 
ident’s Economic Report. th 
Emerson P. Schmidt, Cham- : 
ber of Commerce economic re- 
search director, said the “op- ba 
timism” reflected by the Presi- 
dent’s report probably was a Shi 
“healthy influence” but that “we era 
should beware of misplaced con- pre 
fidence.” Planned additional gov- me 


ernment expenditures, he said, 
might have to be supplemented 
by action on “the tax side of the 
fiscal equation.” : 


Herbert Stein, CED research di- 
rector, complained that govern- 
ment requests for voluntary re- 
straint by business and labor were 
insufficient if the President really ; 
believed that these citizens’ groups 
“exercise large and pervasive powef 
without effective limitation by com- 
petition.” 


Strikers Balloting 
On Proposed Pact 


Vancouver, B. C.—Six thousand 
pulp and paper workers in British 
Columbia mills are balloting on ac- 
ceptance of a pact that may end 
their 12-week strike against six 
firms. 

Details of the settlement were 
not immediately made public. The 
employes involved are members of 
the Papermakers & Paperworkers 
and the Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill 
Workers. 
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U. S: Trade Unionists Record 
Daughter's Arrival in London 


: By Joyce L. Kornbluh 


«¥ T’S a girl,” the pretty, young Welsh nurse said. “She’s a perfect baby.” She 
I laid the bundle beside me on the delivery table and gave me several minutes 
to say hello to our new-born daughter, Jane. 

Jane had been delivered on a sunny, winter afternoon at Queen Mary’ s Maternity 
Home in London, England. 1 was wide awake, British style, to look into the large 
overhead mirror and watch it all. 

The very first thing my husband, Hy, and I did after finding an apartment in 
London, was to make arrangements for the birth of our second child, then three 
months away. Hy, a member of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Education, was in Eng- 
Jand on a Fulbright Fellowship, seeing how — unions carried on their work- 

ers’ education programs. 

Priwoais our local post office, we found the address of the closest Maternity and 
Child Welfare Center. It was three blocks from our new home. We were also 
given at the post office, a list of close to 100 doctors in the borough of Hampstead 
where we now lived and were told that under the National Health Service, we could 
choose any one of them as our family doctor. Should we be dissatisfied, we could 
change doctors at any time. 

Even though we were American visitors to the country, medical care including 
maternity services would be completely free for our whole family. 

Daleham Gardens, the welfare center which we first visited, was a one-story, 
ranch-style building less than a year old. Two rocking horses in the lobby kept 
our 16-month-old son, Peter, happy. He was attracted to the doors of each office 
—__.@ which were painted bright yellow, red or blue. 

Miss Robson, the grey-haired senior health visitor, explained the maternity pro- 
cedure to us. She made an appointment for me to see the center’s doctor two days 
later. She also put through a telephone call to Queen Mary’s Maternity Home, the 
closest hospital with maternity facilities, and reserved a bed for me for the approxi- 
mate date when the baby was due. 

) There are close to 6,000 such Maternity and Child Welfare Centers in England 
which give help and advice to expectant and nursing mothers and mothers with 

some children up to age 5. Health visitors attached to each center are state registered 
Re nurses who have taken additional training in public health and obstetrics, social 
have work and economics. They give advice on the care and feeding of babies and 


- children, and on keeping the family well. 
A pregnant woman comes to the center for monthly medical niacin: She 
ex. takes part in pre-natal classes which prepare the mother-to-be for a healthy preg- 
.tion My Bancy and a relaxed delivery during which she may be wide awake. After the birth 


lec. of her child, she visits the “well baby” clinics and can have her child vaccinated and 
10nd immunized against various diseases. 


maf Free Dental Treatment Provided 
PREGNANT and nursing mothers are provided with free dental treatment at a 
number of these centers, as well as dental clinics, which are run by the London 
sree County Council. In addition, many of the centers operate a Toddlers Service where 


to M@ young children can be left one or two afternoons a week while mothers do errands 

that or get some relaxation. 

” to Because I was to have our baby at Queen Mary’s Maternity Home, I attended 

that a series of weekly classes held right here; 1 also came weekly towards the end of 

tion my pregnancy for a routine medical examination. Women who choose to have 

e of their babies at home attend the classes and clinics held at their local Maternity and 
Child Welfare Centers. 

-of- At “Mothercraft Classes” a program of talks, discussions and films covered diet 

__ and clothing during pregnancy, an explanation of bodily changes, layette, breast 

feeding, bathing and caring for a new-born, and milestones in the new baby’s life. 


me About one-third of all babies born in England today are delivered at home. 
od Many women prefer this system which permits them to spend more time with 
their husbands and other children in surroundings which are convenient and famil- 
iar. A woman who chooses to have a home confinement usually first sees her own 
“ doctor and then attends.a clinic at her local Maternity and Child Welfare Center 
p- where blood tests and monthly examinations are conducted. 
a During this time, the midwife-in-charge visits the home of the pregnant mother. 
a She may suggest minor changes in the bedroom, or rearrange the furniture. Sev- 
we eral weeks before the due date, a sterile pack of delivery equipment is sent to the 
yn pregnant woman’s home. During the last month, the midwife visits the expectant 


bie mother weekly at her house to save her the trip to the center. 

id, What about help at home during these first few weeks with a new-born in the 
ed house? Under the National Health Service, the local health authority is encour- 
he aged to provide domestic service to mothers who have a home-confinement. A 
woman can apply at her local Town Hall for a “home help” who will do housework, 


HY KORNBLUH, A MEMBER of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Education presently on 
Fulbright Fellowship in England, visits his family in delivery room after Jane’s birth. 


iThe British Health Service Delivers a Baby > 


JOYCE AND JANE KORNBLUH in the delivery room of Queen Mary’s Maternity 


Home in London, England, shortly after Jane’s birth. 


shopping and care for other children for several weeks. The standard charge is 
three shillings (48 cents) an hour. This can be reduced, or waived, depending on 
family income. 

Queen Mary’s Maternity Home is one of the three hundred midwifery train- 
ing centers in England. Jane was delivered by a teacher midwife and a young 
nurse, in training. A doctor, in residence, was available should any emergency 
arise. 

About 90 per cent of all babies — in England today are delivered by midwives 
either at home or in the hospital. These are highly competent women, usually 
between the age of 35 and 50, who, by and large, are state registered nurses with 
special advanced training. They must pass a series of examinations conducted 
by the standard-setting Central Midwives Board. 

Besides the services of a midwife, an expectant mother may also get medical 
care from her family doctor, if he specializes in maternity work, or from a doctor on 
a list of obstetricians published by the National Health Service. If it is medically 
necessary, the doctor will deliver the baby, and the midwife act as a maternity nurse. 

The doctor can also call on a specialist to help deal with any problems that arise 
during pregnancy or labor. 

‘Milk at 5.5 Cents a Bottle 


- HROUGH the mail, I was sent a coupon book from the National Health Serv- 
ice. By giving our milkman a series of coupons, I was entitled to have milk 
delivered at the reduced rate of 5.5 cents a bottle. A bottle of concentrated orange 
juice—enough to last for several weeks—could be bought at the center for 7 cents. 
I was given vitamin tablets free. 

A nursing mother continues getting milk at reduced cost. In addition, milk 
for each of her children is available at this low cost until the last one is 5 years old. 
Orange juice and free cod liver oil can be obtained until the child is two years, 
and free vitamin tablets are given to the new “mum” for 30 weeks after each 
baby’s birth. 

Jane and I stayed for 11 days at Queen Mary’s Home. I roomed with two 
first-time mothers who stayed at the home two weeks. New mothers are kept 
at the hospital this length of time to make sure they get a good rest before going 
home to “cope.” In this time, too, the baby’s schedule is settled, and any feeding 
problems are ironed out. 

There is no charge under the National Health Service for hospital acoommoda- 
tion, any specialist or any maternity services. If a mother wishes a completely 
private room (most rooms at Queen Mary’s have two or three beds) she pays 12 
shillings ($1.14) a day. Of course a woman can make completely private arrange- 
ments with a doctor to go beg a private nursing home and pay fuil hospital charges 
as well as his fees. 

Although the National Health Service provides free medical treatment to all 
persons in England, including visitors, the National Health Insurance Scheme 
giveS additional benefits in cash to persons who have had a few shillings a week 
deducted from their wages. 

A maternity grant—a lump sum of 10 pounds ($28) helps cover the general 
expenses of having’ a new baby, such as buying infant furniture and clothes. A 
home confinement grant of 4 pounds ($11.20) helps defray the cost of a home help 
and other incidentals when the baby is born at home. 

Forty shillings a week ($5.60) beginning three months before the baby is born 
and continuing for a month and a half afterwards, is the maternity allowance 
awarded to employed women who have been paying into the scheme. It is 
intended to make it financially easier for a working woman to give up her em- 
ployment in good time before her confinement. 

The National Health Service started in 1948 during a Labor Government in 
England. Available to every man, woman and child in the country, most of its 
cost is paid out of taxes. The groups which benefit the most are the housewives 
and children who previously were not covered by any public health insurance 
scheme. 

With 2-month-old Janey and 19-month-old Peter, I visit the infants’ clinic at my 
local center monthly where I meet other young mothers with babies and toddlers. 
What do they think of the service? 

“It’s a great system,” said one young woman recently bringing her four rosy- 
checked youngsters for a check-up. The Kornbluh family all agree. 
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‘Right to Work’? 


on FOUR MILLION workers are unemployed. Soon there | 


may be as many as five million jobless. 


A heavy proportion of these jobless workers live in the 18 states 
that have adopted so-called “right-to-work” laws. - 

But the unemployed don’t seem able to enjoy the right to work. 

Maybe they can call on their local Chambers of Commerce to 
provide them jobs. Maybe the Chambers of Commerce, which 
have endorsed and fought for the passage of the “right-to-work” 
laws, will be able to explain to the unemployed why the “right-to- 
work” laws don’t provide work. 

Maybe, in fact, some of the more honest Chamber of Commerce 
Officials will admit that the “right-to-work” title of those laws is as 
phony as a lead nickel. Maybe they will concede that the “right-to- 
work” laws are laws to end the union =p and weaken democratic 
unionism. 


But no matter how they try to explain it, they won’t be able to 
explain why “right-to-work laws” won't provide the right to work. 


Optimistic Preview 


There is reason to be optimistic about the election prospects of 
liberal candidates for public office in the 1958 campaign—but, as 
the Committee on Political Education has pointed out, political vic- 
tories don’t grow on trees. 

There’s a lot of work involved . . . a challenge to liberal political 
groups and to labor to do an effective job between now and 
November. 

As COPE Dir. James McDevitt has noted, there are four reasons 
to believe that the people will score a large number of victories at 
the polls. These include a feeling among many voters that this 
will be a crucial election directly affecting their future welfare; the 
reaction to unemployment, which has been growing steadily; the 
success of organized labor in helping many new voters to register; 
the increased effectiveness of state and city labor bodies where mer- 
gers have occurred. 

But the translation of these factors into victories on election 
day will require hard work by labor’s political arms. 

It will be as in the past a matter of making certain that every 
possible labor voter is registered, that he knows the issues and the 
voting records of candidates, that he gets to the polls on election day. 
_ It is not too early now to be completing plans for that kind of 
political work in the months ahead. 


Michigan Merger 


The decision of the AFL-CIO Executive Council to charter ; a new 
state body in Michigan and order a convention later this month was 
made necessary both by the constitution and by events in the state. 

The constitution adopted in 1955 gave the various state bodies 
two years in which to merge and the 1957 convention authorized 
additional time. 

But in Michigan, as a committee of the Executive Council re- 
ported after an on-the-scene investigation, time would not bring 
merger but only continued division. 

By breaking this deadlock, the council has made possible the 
creation of a unified, effective state labor federation in Michigan 
that is certain to play an indispensable and constructive role for the 
people of that state. 
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The great majority of big American corporations 
are controlled by an “automatic self-perpetuating 
oligarchy”’—a management group all but independ- 
ent of the stock-holder owners. 

That view of the American corporate scene is 
set forth in a new pamphlet “Economic Power and 
Free Society” by A. A. Berle, Jr., a former As- 
sistant Secretary of State. The publication is an- 
other in a series under the title of “The Free 
Society” issued by the Fund for the Republic. 


Berle, who was co-author some 25 years ago 
of an historic study of American business enter- 
prises, argues that the country’s economic system, 
based as it is on corporations, “can enslave us 
beyond present belief or perhaps set us free be- 
yond imagination.” 

Noting that the founding fathers of the United 
States had been deeply distrustful of the corporation 
as an economic instrument, Berle finds that their 
fears were in effect justified. But he argues the 
corporation system expanded because it filled a 
basic economic need of the people. ‘ 


Stockholder Power Curtailed 

Originally, when companies were smaller and 
stock less widely distributed, the directors acted as 
agents of the owners, and management “theoreti- 
cally . . . represented the will of the shareholders.” 
Now, in many cases, while the theory is that “the 
stockholders . . . chose the management, in point 
of fact they were completely unable to do so.” 

Berle disputes the claim that a sizable minority 
ownership «group in a big modern corporation 
actually can exert real control. 

“It is commonly believed that the holder of 20 
percent or 25 percent of a corporation’s stock can 
control that corporation,” he writes. This was the 
inference in the recent duPont-General Motors 
case. This is not true. 

“It is true that with 20 percent or 25 percent of 
the stockholders’ list of a large corporation, plus 
control of the directors, it can be done. But if the 
directors of GM decided not to vote with du Pont, 
it is very doubtful whether the du Pont interest is 
sufficient to be able to go out and get the other 
30 percent of GM stockholders which it would 


need.” P 
How Big is Big? 
In brief form, Berle spells out just how big pres- 
ent-day big corporations really are. 
About 50 percent of American manufacturing, he 
notes, is held by “about 150 corporations, reckoned, 
at least, by asset values. If finance and transporta- 


‘tion are included, the total increases. 


. The statistics would probably show that 


about two-thirds of the economically productive as- 


U.S. Corporations Held 
Controlled by Oligarchy 


sets of the U.S., excluding agriculture, are owned 


by a groupeof not more than 500 corporations... . 
“In terms of power,” Berle continues, “within 


each of those 500 corporations a still smaller — 


group has the ultimate decision-making power. 
This is, I think, the highest concentration of 

economic power in recorded history,” Berle com- 
ments—though he may have forgotten about the 
even more concentrated economic, and political, 
power vested in the tiny upper strata of the 

Soviet Communist party. 

The controls against American corporate power 
haven’t really worked, Berle argues. While anti- 
trust laws have prevented the formation of pure 
monopolies, they haven’t “seriously prevented the 
concentration of power, as power.” 


Bigger Than Most States 
American Telephone & Telegraph, he points out, 
would rank somewhere around the thirteenth state 
of the Union, in terms of wealth and population, 
and on the same basis is larger than “many of the 
countries of South America.” 

This growth has happened, “whether we like it 
or not,” Berle declares, adding that “it is not the 
product of evil-minded men” but of institutions 
responding to economic needs. Though the 
dangers are obvious, “I believe we must try to 
work with the system,” he continues, and try to 
make the best that we can out of the situation. 

Gradually, he maintains, “some attention is being 
paid” by our American society to the protection of 
the individual from the big corporation; and, 


“through a slowly emerging, industry-by-industry, § 


flexibly-planned economy, some protection of the 
community is coming about.” 

“Obviously a system like this is just as good as 
the ideas and strength of the ‘body politic’ behind 
it,” Berle points out. The same system in the hands, 
for example, of a Latin American dictator could 
produce terrible oppression.” 


Sees Welfare Funds as Control 


Taking a look at the future, Berle sees the growing 
wealth of welfare and pension trust funds as an 
element of power in the corporate landscape. 


But we can live with the big corporations, Berle . 


believes, if corporations supply the production the 
nation needs, at prices “not . . . considered extortion- 
nate,” with continuity of employment, and constant 
attention to technical progress. ‘ 

A big order.. A very big order indeed. Let’s hope 
the controls really work! H.C.F. 


“Economic Power and the Free Society” by 
A. A. Berle, Jr. Fund for the Republic, 60 E. 
42nd St., New York City. Free, up to 10 copies. 
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Page Seven 


Vandercook Says: 


‘THE MOULDER SUBCOMMITTEE investigating the Federal 
Communications Commission and five other Eisenhower adminis- 
trative agencies was practically smothered with heckling from wit- 
nesses and committee members in its first days of hearings. The 
tender concern shown for the raddled feelings of FCC Chairman 
John C. Doerfer, who was accused by Committee Counsel Bernard 
Schwartz of petty expense account irregularities and intimate rela- 
tions with the giant industries he is supposed to regulate, was in 
startling contrast to the techniques and mannerisms of most con- 
gressional inquiries. 

Rep. Morgan Moulder (D-Mo.) was compelled repeatedly to 
gavel down the uproar from protesting FCC members accused of 
misconduct and the hectoring obstructionism of his House col- 
leagues. : 

Who ever heard of a congressional investigating committee with 


one member, as Rep. John Bennett (R-Mich.) did in the FCC ; 


inquiry, clamoring that witnesses should have the right of inde- 


pendent cross-examination of staff investigators who are swearing | ' 


to the accuracy of documents placed in the record? 

In what other inquiry within memory have three other subcom- 
mittee members, including the ranking Democrat and Republican on 
the full House Commerce Committee, intervened to pronounce 
judgments on the subcommittee chairman’s rulings or vent sar- 
casm on the chief counsel who is trying to conduct a case? 

The scene was in marked contrast to the investigation of breach 
of trust, expense account padding and other alleged misconduct of 
union officials—and management officials in some cases—by the 
McClellan special Senate committee. 

The Douglas-Ives Senate subcommittee inquiry on employe wel- 
fare and pension plans, the Kefauver subcommittee hearings on 
“administered” prices, the various other House and Senate com- 
mittee hearings on the highway program, communism, a dozen 
other subjects, follow familiar practices. 


The solicitude shown for the FCC and Chairman Doerfer by 
Bennett, by Rep. Joseph P. O’Hara (R-Minn.), Rep. Oren Harris 
(D-Ark.) and Rep. John Bell Williams (D-Miss.) inescapably sug- 
gests that these gentlemen may be delighted to find some excuse 
to complain that Moulder and Schwartz are not conducting the 
hearing in a dignified and gentlemanly way. 

The Moulder subcommittee was created to find out what has 
happened to the administrative agencies in the years since Congress 
created them to regulate powerful industries. It could well spend 
much time on what has happened in the five years since Pres 
Eisenhower began getting their ground-rules changed by stacking 


their memberships with industry lawyers and “Eisenhower Demo- 
crats.” 


Harris has used his position as chairman of the Commerce Com- 
mittee to force a delay after Schwartz was rude enough to ask the 
agency members what gifts, if any, they had taken from the indus- 
tries they regulate. When hearings finally were ‘Started, they were 
grossly impeded by four Congressmen. 

It would be desirable, of course, for Schwartz to have begun 
by getting White House Assistant Sherman Adams before the 
committee to explain just what his role was in a telephone call that 
delayed a Security and Exchange Commission hearing until after 
the House had taken action Adams desired in the later-upset 
Dixon-Yates deal. But Adams pleads executive immunity and 
refuses to appear on such matters. 

A less self-righteous attitude by witnesses who consider them- 
serves aloof from inquiry and less extraordinary sympathy for them 


by committee members would allow Moulder and Schwartz to 
develop whatever facts they think they have. 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC: network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 


MERICANS, goodness knows, are used to 
politics in an election year. But, in recent 
days, when the Republicans launched their 1958 
campaign, a perceptible shock ran through the 
nation. 

Congress had just aineitited: The Administra- 
tion had only just begun 
to submit its legislative 
proposals. None had yet 
been passed. No great is- 
sue had yet been thor- 


were Critical days. 

Yet suddenly—ten 
months before the great 
event—we found that the 
work of the government 
had been suspended. The 
President, the Vice Presi- 
dent, Mr. Eisenhower's 
grey eminence Sherman Adams, assorted Cabinet 
officers—all left their desks and appeared at strategic 
points across the land to call for a Republican 
victory. 

Why, at that moment, it was impossible to say. 
For neither party in what has become the new 
“space age” has yet had time to make for itself 
any record of accomplishment at all. There was 
something oddly implacable, something almost 
dangerously oblivious of the hour’s needs and the 
hour’s mood, in that sudden, strident call for votes. 

It is not surprising, then that the opinion is now 
widely held—by glum Republicans and happy Dem- 
ocrats—that that balloon which was sent up too 


‘Vandercook 


Morgan Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through Friday 
at 7 p. m., EST.) 


ENATORS ARE ALWAYS making speeches. 
Some of the speeches are better than others. 


*|One in the superior category was made in the Sen- 


ate a week ago today by William Fulbright, Demo- 
crat of Arkansas. 

An Oxford grad ate and former president of the 
University of Arkansas, 
Sen. Fulbright labors un- 
der the handicap of being 
not only educated but in- 
telligent and cultured as 
well. This may or may 
not account for the fact 
that his remarks received 
woefully inadequate atten- 
tion at the time. 

Sen. Fulbright is im- 
pressed with the strength 
and power and purposeful- 
ness of the Soviet Union 
and frankly says so. The Communist regime may 
well collapse eventually, he concedes, but he doesn’t 
hold with the sometime Administration concept that 
we only need “to keep our own motors idling until 
the inevitable crackup occurs.” 


Morgan 


Or don’t the Congressmen want the agencies investigated? 


“The heart of the contest with the Soviet 
*Union,” ee is convinced, “is education.” 


oughly debated. These ~ 


GOP Campaign Shocks Nation 


soon has’ fallen back upon its launching pad. The 
prime purpose of that Operation Vanguard of the 
GOP was to raise money. Results, one understands, 
have been disappointing. 

With tens of billions of dollars worth of values 
erased by the long decline in the stock market; with ~ 
the average investor’s take from dividends down as 
much as 25 percent, the golden flood which usually 
pours so readily into the GOP coffers has been 


. reduced to a trickle. 


The professional politicians are facing up to 
the fact that whole legions of voters are, in the 
privacy of their skull cases, undergoing what Mr. 
Dulles, would call an “agonizing reappraisal.” 
The whooper-uppers and the fund raisers have 
had it driven in upon them that by far the most | 
bitter denunciation of what was so long adver- 
tised as the Businessmen’s. Administration, has 
come from businessmen. 

If we had told ourselves in two past general elec- 
tions we had a general for President, we could at 
least be sure that our military establishment would 
be kept in A-one order. And, if the soldier-Presi- 
dent drafted his cabinet from the ranks of our great 
industrialists, our government would have efficient 
management. 


Yet, as we all know, it is precisely for muddling 
our defenses and for inefficient management, that 
the Eisenhower Administration is being called 
most sharply to account. 


Learning lessons the hard way is never pleasant, 
either for governments or individuals. But some 
optimists wonder whether vital truth is not being 
brought home to us at last. The fact, in short, is 
that government is a profession. 

We, in our invariable regret, merely forget it 
now and then. Recklessly, we made words like 
“politician” and “civil servant” become terms of 
abuse. 


Sen. Fulbright Makes a Speech 


He has little doubt that “we will meet the im- 
mediate problem of missiles and satellites.” But 
the real challenge, he insists, “involves the very 
roots of our society. It involves our educational 
system, the source of our knowledge and cultural’ 
values.” The Administration’s approach to this 
challenge he stingingly indicts as “disturbingly 
small minded.” 

“Fat, rich nations—like fat, rich old men—,” the 
senator goes on, “are prone to overestimate their 
powers,” and this he feels is exactly what we have 
done but we aren’t telling ourselves so. 

“The start toward improvement in education 
must be now,”- Fulbright says; “it should have 
been yesterday.” But obviously he is not think- 
ing just in terms of classrooms, teachers and new 
science labs, but in terms of atmosphere and pur- 
pose and basic values. 


Have we reached the best of all possible worlds, 
in which truckdrivers, bricklayers and factory work- 


ers often receive (with no reflection on their own — 


worth or achievement) a higher income than do 
professors; in which an Elvis Presley makes more 
than the President of the United States? 

“There is no particular prestige attached to in- 
tellectual attainment in America,” Fulbright declares 
in a gem of understatement. “A man’s success or 
status is measured, not so much by the ideas he 

. may have developed or his service to the community. 
It is measured, rather, by the size of his house, the 
number and the vintage of the cars he owns, and 
where he spends his vacation.” 


A DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBLICAN member of the House Ways and Means Committee agreed 
that tax reduction in lower income brackets may be needed to end the current recession as they were 
interviewed on “Washington Reports to the People,” AFL-CIO public service program, heard over 
200 stations. Interviewed are-(left) Rep. Eugene McCarthy (D-Minn.) and Rep. Robert W. Kean 


(R-N.J.) 


radio program. 


revenue could 


Slump Seen Making 
Tax Cut Necessary 


AX reduction in the lower-income brackets may be necessary 
to end the current recession, a Republican and a Democratic’ 
member of the House Ways and Means committee agreed on 
“Washington Reports to the People,” AFL-CIO public service 


_ Rep. Robert W. Kean (RNJ) and Rep. Eugene J. McCarthy 
(D-Minn.) declared that tax reductions for persons with lower in- 
comes would increase purchasing power and be the most effective 
means of stimulating economic recovery. 

The two congressmen asserted that the immediate loss in tax 


be more than made up by eliminating tax foop- 


holes. Mentioned specifically were the special tax allowance for 
oil producers and inclusion of extraneous items under capital 
gains—a much more favorable tax category. 

Revision of the whole tax structure may result from the Ways 
and Means committee hearings, Kean said. — 

“When we get through with the current committee hearings,” he 
asserted, “the testimony will be studied by the Treasury, the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue and our staff, and they’re coming 
back with recommendations, we hope, in April. 


McCarthy agreed that May is a good target date for decision. 
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Blind Electrician Never Misses Day’ s Work 


IBEW President Cites Case 
In Plea for Hiring Disabled 


Early in 1956, Pres. Eisenhower wrote a letter to Pres. Gordon N. Freeman 
of the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

“Your distinguished background and your personal interest in work for the 
handicapped,” he wrote, “will enable you to make a most significant contribution 
to the nation’s program for equality of opportunity for handicapped men and 
women.” — 

The President wrote with rare foresight. The letter was one naming Freeman 
as a member of the President’s Committee for Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped, a post for which AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany had recom- 
mended him. 

Since then, despite his heavy work load as president of a large international 
union, Freeman has given time and effort to the committee without stint, and 
has established a record of devotion and service in which the entire labor 


movement takes justifiable pride. 


His activity is typical of the energy hundreds of union members expend on 


community ventures beyond the call of duty to bread and butter interests. It 
is based on a philosophy as old as the trade union Ronse. Here is how he 
summed it up recently: 

“Labor assumed a responsibility many years ago, when its unions were founded, 
to help workers, particularly those in need of help. 

“Today, then, its responsibility is the same. Labor is assuming that responsi- 
bility toward the physically handicapped. Little by little it is insuring, through 
its collective bargaining procedures, jobs for its members who become physically 
handicapped. 

Electrician is Totally Blind 

One of those who has “proved” himself, thanks to his own determination and 

to union-management cooperation, is John W. Polston, a member of IBEW 


Local 441, Santa Ana, Calif. Polston, who is totally blind, is carrying on his ~ 


work as a journeyman electrician and is wiring homes in the Santa Ana region. 

Polston lost an eye at the age of 8 as the result of an accident with a BB 
gun, but served his apprenticeship, became a journeyman and worked at the trade 
for 13 years. In 1955 he was blinded instantly when a grinding wheel in his 
home workshop shattered and sent a fragment into his good eye. 

After hospitalization, he spent 17 months in an orientation school for the 
blind in Oakland, Calif., learning how to read Braille, how to operate a number 
of machine tools and, generally, how to get along in a world of darkness. He 
was 32 when he left and was determined to carry on with the skilled work he 
knew best and loved. 

“He felt he could continue if given a chance,” Freeman recounted. “He ap- 
pealed to Local 441. The business manager, W. A. Ferguson, was anxious to 
help but was naturally skeptical of a blind man’s ability to perform the highly 
skilled job of wiring a house. 

However, believing firmly in the IBEW policy of hiring the physically handi- 


capped, he decided to see what could be done. He held conferences with local — 


contractors and together they decided to give Polston a chance. 
“Today, the results speak for themselves. Polston is more than holding his 


WHO'S HANDICAPPED? ‘Not Tohn Ww. Pabnon, a amok of Gas ihe, Calif 
Local 441 of the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers—even if he is blind. Thanks 
to union-management cooperation in giving him a chance, he’s working every day 
asa journeyman electrician installing wiring in houses, and doing it as well as ad 
sighted journeyman could. 


own in a highly technical job. He has never missed a day’ 's work since he started 
and his wiring jobs pass inspection with flying colors.” 

Freeman explained some of the techniques Polston uses to do his work the 
way it has to be done: 

“He uses a Braille pad for the layout of the job, he has a Braille rule fie 
measurements, a torch built especially for the blind with Brae gauges and a 
feeler in front so he can tell where his splice is located and so soncentrate the 
heat. He has an electric drill with a clutch built in so he will nos tajure himself 
if he strikes a nail. 

“Our local union has checked with two different contractors for whom 
Brother Polston has worked,” Freeman recalled. “Both report they \ we shown 
him absolutely no favoritism because of his handicap. He wanted e@ chance 
and it was given him—the same chance given journeymen with two god eyes. 
The contractors further report that his work output is as good as that of any 
other journeyman in their employ. Quite a recommendation!” _ 

Freeman, who is vice chairman of the President’s Committee, was warm in 
his praise of Ferguson, the other members of Local 441 and the employ?rs for 
the understanding and help they gave Polston. 

“We hope we shall have many more locals and employers taking this edight- 
ened, humane view with regard to the handicapped,” he said. 


How to Buy: 


Soup to Nonsense: 


FIC, FDA Probing Parents Need Understanding, Too 


Queen Bee's ‘Secret’ 
By Sidney Margolius 
phage readers have forwarded flamboyant circulars adver- 
tising Royal Jelly, which is a bee secretion. One mail-order 
seller, the Jenasol Co., talks about the “extraordinary virility” of the 
Queen Bee, and suggests Royal Jelly has “healing substances with 
dazzling possibilities for fighting many human ills,” and “increases 
man’s overall vitality and sex drive.” Another mail-order ad- 
evertiser, the Eli Kahn Company, 
claims it’s a “proven sex-stimulant.” 
The Federal Trade Commision 
already is investigating such claims; 
the Food and Drug Administration 
also has moved to bar unproved 
claims for Royal Jelly, and Better 
Business Bureaus are warning peo- 
ple against swallowing high-pres- 
sure health claims for Royal Jelly. 

Group Drug Service of New York 
reports it has received calls from 
union members who have seen such 
ads and want to buy Royal Jelly, 
ae but refuses to handle it. 

. This department’s consultants re- 
port the Royal Jelly is rich in pantothenic acid and B-Complex 
vitamins, and also has some hormone substance. The B vitamins 
and pantothenic acid, of course, are available in a number of in- 
expensive vitamin products for as little as $3.75 per 100 tablets 
compared to $15 and $20 for Royal Jelly capsules. 

Even such big dealers as Macy’s and Frances Denny are pro- 
moting facial creams with Royal Jelly. Macy’s ads have claimed 
Royal. Jelly cosmetics “contain the Queen Bee’s own beauty secret 

. the nectar which makes her radiantly beautiful, keeps her 
young almost indefinitely.” 

But it’s dubious that Royal Jelly can make a woman more beauti- 
ful, let alone as radiantly beautiful as a bee, which should be of 
interest only to other bees. Our consultants point out that the 
vitamin protein and minerals in Royal Jelly are less likely to be 
absorbed through the skin than if eaten. 

Copyright 1958 by Sidney Margolius 


By Jane Goodsell 


UE_TO THE FACT that I have three children 
who keep me pretty busy making peanut butter 
sandwiches, tying hair ribbons and sewing on but- 
tons, I don’t have time to read all the latest books on 
infant child care. 


Nevertheless, are a lot of information has filtered 
through to me, and 
I can hold my own 
in any discussion of 
anxiety in two-year- 
olds and parental re- 
jection during ado- 
lescence. 

I think I can 
truthfully say that 
I understand my 
children. I know 
why they act the 
way they do. I 
can’t make them 
stop acting that 
way. But I un- 
derstand why they 
are so impossible. 
It’s because they're children, that’s why. 

Of course # isn’t nearly tht simple. Thirteen- 
year-olds drive their parents crazy for quite differ- 
ent reasons than three-year-olds do. But there is no 
problem, from the embryo stage to the hot rod stage, 
that hasn’t been exhaustively covered by books on 
child psychology. 

Understanding your child is the keynote of these 
books. Children, say the psychologists, are sensitive 
little creatures. who must be dealt with gently and 
tenderly. Children must be understood. 

If your two-year-old, for instance, won’t put away 
his toys, the books will explain to you why he won’t. 
After reading a couple of chapters on the develop- 
ment factor in the third year of life, you will have 
gained new insight into the workings of the two-year- 
old mind. You will, of course, still have a roomful 
of toys to put away yourself. And—if you have 


allowed the child to roam while you were lost in 


bookland with Gesell and Spock—you may have to 
redecorate the house. 

But the books put everything on a higher plane. 
They make you realize that your child isn’t deliber- 
ately trying to drive you out of your mind. That's 
just a by-product of the developmental process. 


This is all very well. But it seems to me that, if 
it is so important for parents to understand their 
children, something should be done to help children 
understand their parents. 

Why is there no handy guide book entitled “The 
Parent from Twenty to Fifty” to give children some 
insight into the chaotic, perplexed, troubled minds 
of their parents? 

All children know that their parents are unreason- 
able, illogical and impossible, but nobody has ex- 
plained to them why this is so. 


It is completely hopeless to write moralistic 
little texts exhorting children to obey their parents. 
No self-respecting child would pay any attention 
to as silly an idea as that. But perhaps it is not 
hopeless to prey on children’s sympathies, to per- 
suade them to pity their parents by understanding 
them for the helpless, hopeless creatures they are. 


If a 13-year-old girl, for instance, can’t persuade 
her mother to buy her some high heels, she should 
have a book to which she could turn for advice. 

And the book—like the books which parents con- 
sult—should explain why mother is so ridiculously 
old-fashioned, why her mother feels insecure and why 
she must be treated gently and tenderly. The girl, 
her sympathies aroused, might even be dissuaded 
from using such low tactics as calling her best friend 
to suggest that “you tell your mother that my mother 
said I could have them, and I’ll tell my mother. . . .” 

Of course, at the same moment, the girl’s mother 
is undoubtedly reading a book explaining why high- 
heeled shoes are so important to her daughter and, 
one way or another, daughter will get her high heels. 

Parents probably can never win, but at least 
they might go down to more honorable defeats. 

I think it’s only fair that my children should un- 
derstand me if I understand them. I want to be’ sen- 
sitive and fragile, too! 
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’ dollar value of _imports, Eisen- 


Tide of ‘Protectionians : 


Eisenhower Faces 


Fight Over Tariffs 


Pres. Eisenhower’s request to Congress for a broad and liberal 
extension of the expiring reciprocal trade pact law ran into im- 
mediate trouble, and the prospect intensified that high-tariff forces 
would compel major compromises. 

The President asked Congress for a five-year renewal of the 
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trade pact policy initiated under® 


the influence of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and former Sec. of State 
Cordell Hull in 1934 and periodic- 
ally extended. 
Asks Blanket Authority 

He also requested that he be | 
granted blanket authority to reduce 
American tariffs on imports as 
much as 5 percent a year across 
the total period. This would apply 
to tariff duties set by weight or 
unit of imported articles. 

On tariffs which are set by the 


hower asked power to cut in half 
those duties that now are above 50 
percent, and to reduce’ duties less 
drastically on imports now taxed 
at a lower rate. 


The AFL-CIO convention in 
Atlantic City endorsed extension 
of the trade statute for five years, 
with “continuance of the basic 
principles of the peril point and 
escape clause procedures” that 
now protect workers and com- 
panies from excessive import 
damage. 


The President should have au- 
thority to make further reductions 
in tariffs, the convention resolution 
stated, but there should be “spe- 
cific programs” to aid seriously 
affected American industries, and 
the U.S. should seek to foster in- 


FTC Clears 


2 Unions of 
Price Charge 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has dismissed charges that two 
unions and three associations in 
the $40 million California sports- 
wear industry made illegal contracts 
to fix prices and control production. 


Cleared by the FTC findings 
were the Ladies’ Garment Workers 
and the Teamsters. They had 
been charged in an April, 1955, 
complaint with the California 
Sportswear Manufacturers of Los 
Angeles and the California Apparel 
Contractors Association. 


The complaints alleged that 
agreements made between the five 
parties limited production and com- 
petition and controlled prices. At 
issue was whether the agreements 
were immune from antitrust attack 
under the exemptions in the Clay- 
ton and Norris-La Guardia Acts. 

A hearing examiner ruled late in 
1956 that the agreements were im- 
mune inasmuch as they did not aid 
nor abet a management conspiracy 
to suppress Competition. 

The latest ruling confirmed this 
finding. 

ILGWU Pres. David Dubinsky 
hailed the action as “one of the 
most significant decisions ever ren- 
dered affecting the garment indus- 
try.” 

“Limiting contractors to the 
number the jobber actually needs 
is a cardinal provision in our agree- 
ments, won after much effort,” he 
said. “It is designed to eliminate 


from the industry the sweatshop] - 


and the auction block that plagued 
it for so many years.” 

Had the commission ruled other- 
wise, the decision would have had 


“chaotic effects” on the industry, 


the ILGWU said, since the provi- 
sions at issue are basic to hundreds 
of its contracts. The decision up- 
holding the union now is final and 


_|claim to be “feeling the pinch” of 


_|mand special exemptions as a 


ternational fair labor standards in 
exporting industries. 

Ranking Republicans Reject 
Eisenhower’s proposals, which 
were paralleled by a supporting 
letter from Commerce Sec. Sinclair 
Weeks and a draft bill, were flatly 
rejected by the ranking Republican 
members of the House -Ways and 
Means Committee. 


The Weeks draft bill was in- 
troduced by Committee Chair- 
man Wilbur D. Mills (D-Ark.), 
but the Administration had to 
reach down to Rep. Robert W. 
Kean (R-N.J.), the fourth-rank- 
ing GOP member, to find a 
co-sponsor in the President’s 
party. ” 

Rep. Daniel Reed (R-N. Y,), 
senior Republican, called the meas- 
ure “more of the same under a 
trade policy that has proven a 
demonstrable failure.” Rep. Rich- 
ard M. Simpson (R.Pa.), second- 
ranking GOP member, said it was 
a proposal to “place American 
industry, agriculture and labor on 
the sacrificial altar of international 
diplomatic expediency.” 

Protectionism Rising 

To the bitter-end tradition of 
Republican Old Guardsmen, a new 
element of high-tariff support has 
been added: the rising tide of pro- 
tectionism among many southern 
Democrats. 

Textile, oil and mining interests 


competition from foreign imports, 
and congressional spokesmen from 
affected states are expected to de- 


price for supporting any extension 
of the general tariff-cutting pro- 
visions of the reciprocal trade pact 
statute. 


Pres. Eisenhower in his mes- 
sage reiterated the basic doctrine 
underlying the trade pact policy 
—the doctrine that an industrial 
nation like the U.S. must be 
willing to accept imports in re- 
turn for the billions of dollars 
worth of goods that it exports. 


He warned that the Soviet Union 
has shown a “growing capacity in 
the economic field” and is tempting 
many neutralist nations. and even 
some of our traditional friends with 
offers of substantial credits for 
their surplus products. 

The USSR, he said, is able to 
“supply machinery, manufactures 
and other goods,” and its capacity 
to export is “matched by its ca- 
pacity and willingness to import.” 
It is making offers to take imports 
in an effort to “tie states to the 
Soviet orbit and to exploit the 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
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SPECIAL TOe ALL SALESMEN 

POLITICAL UNTONTSM 

_ Attached are some copies of a of a page ; 
from the AFL-CIO News of January 18, These pictures ° 
reflect the seal and vigor of political unionioa as being 
practiced in Was’ . 
This can be used to give still further suppert to 


It underscores 


What trade association can match this union . 
effort? 


HuRnee apes Mabe auaetbehe Dana aetna te ae = 
eee emphasis 


Charles W, Harbaugh 


the necese 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ORGANIZERS throughout the country received a copy of the above 


letter with a reproduction of a picture page from the AFL-CIO News entitled “AFL-CIO in ‘Fighting 


Trim’ for Congress,” to spur them 


to greater efforts. 


The Chamber this year is waging an intensified 


campaign for restrictive anti-labor legislation and obviously is pulling out all the stops. 


Meeting on Workmen’s 
Compensation Called 


Miami Beach—Charging that the 50-year-old American system of 


workmen’s compensation “has not 


industrial changes,” AFL-CIO President George Meany has issued 


a call for a special conference to 
provements. The conference was 


+hal> 


kept abreast with economic and 


make recommendations for im- 
called for April 15 through 17, 


marking the 50th anniversary of the® 
law to provide compensation for 
workers injured on the job. The 
sessions will be held in Washington. 

In a letter sounding the confer- 
ence call Meany said that one work- 
er in four is not covered by work- 
men’s compensation, that on the 
average the worker suffering a tem- 
porary total disability is compen- 
sated about one-third of his wage 
loss;. that great disparity exists 
among the states in the benefit 
amounts for the same injury, that 
occupational diseases have not been 
sufficiently recognized and that 
many phases of workmen's disabil- 


trade difficulties of the free world.” 


ity have been completely neglected. 


crops. 


who are left without reserves. 


not appealable to the courts. 


ete 


Labor in Tennessee Aids 


Victims of Farm Disaster 


Nashvillé—The Tennessee State Labor Council has rallied to 
the aid of thousands of disaster-struck residents in the West 
Tennessee area where abnormally heavy rains have ruined. 


Most of those affected are sharecroppers, farm tenants and 
small farmers whose sole resources have been wiped out and 


TSLC Pres. Stanton E. Smith said his organization voted 
$500 to start a relief fund immediately. 

He named Earl Crowder of Memphis, a member of the Steel- 
workers, to head a committee and urged all affiliates of the 
council to send money and clothing to Crowder. 


ah ge 7s 


dent said: 


“It is my wish,” he wrote, “that 
the conference review the experi- 
ence of 50 years of legislation; 
evaluate the basic concepts of work- 
men’s compensation within the 
framework of the total private and 
public insurance programs; and ex- 
plore programs to see if workmen’s 
compensation can be made to ac- 
complish the recognized objectives 
of this oldest of social insurance in 
America.” 

Meany urged the participation of 
all affiliates in the conference, 

“I know of no better way to get 
all of us working together to achieve 
justice and decency for workers 3 in- 
jured on the job.” 

The conference call was sent to 
all national and international un- 
ions, departments and state central 
bodies of the AFL-CIO. In setting 
the conference, the AFL-CIO presi- 


“The grim fact is that the benefits 
have too often fallen below the min- 
imum standards set by our society 
for persons on relief.” 


CONSTRUCTION PAY UP 

Average hourly rates of union 
building trades workers advanced 
0.8 percent in the last quarter of 
1957 to bring the average scale to 
$3.23 an hour, the Labor Dept. 
reported. Plumbers showed the 
greatest gain during the period 


Rubber Union 
Pension Talks 
Scheduled 


Akron — Negotiations for “sub- 
stantial improvements” in pension 
and insurance programs will be 
opened by the Rubber Workers and 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. early 
next month under a reopening 
clause in the contract covering these 
features which expires in 1960. 
About 23,000 workers are involved. 

Similar agreements subject to re- 
opening this year are held by the 
URW with Goodrich, Firestone, 
U.S. Rubber and General Tire & 
Rubber Co. 

In preparation for the pattern- 
setting talks, URW Pres. L. S. Buck- 
master called a special conference 
on pension and insurance problems 


for the Hotel Carter in Cleveland 
Feb. 20-21. 


Everett Wins Race % 


For House Seat 


Union City, Tenn.—Robert A. 
Everett, of this city, has been 
elected to the House of Representa- 
tives in the special election held in 
Tennessee’s 8th Congressional Dis- 

Everett, a 42-year-old Democrat, 
will fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of the late Rep. Jere Cooper 
(D-Tenn.) last December. ~ 

Two other Democrats opposed 
him in the election. Nearly com- 
plete returns gave Everett a plural- 
ity of more than 7,000 votes over 


with an average scale advance of 
3.9 cents an hour. 


his nearest rival, Mayor E. T. Pal- 
mer of Dyersburg. 
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Mexican Labor Leaders Praise — 
U.S. Unions’ Aid to Braceros 


Mexico City, Mexico—Top union Jeaders in this country are keenly aware that organized labor in 
the United States has been chiefly responsible for such improvement as the past few years have 
brought in the lot of the still underpaid and exploited Mexican contract workers who toil on the big 


farms of the Southwest. 


The term “wetback” is no longer properly applicable to the Mexican braceros, who find seasonal 


work in U.S. Agriculture. 
proved border inspection has al- 
most completely halted the illegal 
flow of farm hands surreptitiously 
slipping across the Rio Grande who 
got “wetbacks” in the process. 

-But an estimated 500,000 a year 
still seek farm work in the U.S.— 
legally, hence free of the wetbacks’ 
once constant fear that, if they 
didn’t behave, the boss would have 
them sent right back home. 

For this half million 
‘workers, says Luis Alberto 

‘Monge, “American labor has 
done an extraordinarily good job, 
especially since 1953, despite the 
powerful opposition of cértain 
conservative forces in the United 
States.” 

Monge is secretary-general of 
ORIT (Inter-American Regional 
Organization of Workers), 
hemispheric branch of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, with headquarters 
in Mexico. 


U.S. Labor’s Aid Essential 

Mexican labor leaders generally 
acknowledge that, though many 
things still need to be done for the 
braceros in the U.S., especially in 
housing and organization, a long 
step in the right direction has been 
taken. And without pressure from 
U.S. trade unions it would not have 
happened. 

A practical start toward im- 
provement, Monge recalled, was 
made in December 1953, when 
Mexican trade union leaders met 
with representatives of AFL, 
CIO, Mine Workers and railroad 
unions and set up the Joint 
United States-Mexico Trade Un- 
ion Committee. 

“With the cooperation of unions 
and public authorities in both coun- 
tries,” Monge said, illegal immigra- 
tion has been stopped almost 
completely. That had been a seri- 
ous problem. The illegal wetbacks 
had no protection from even the 
worst exploitation. Their very 
presence north of the border was 
against the law and they did not 
dare complain. Representations by 
the U.S. secretary of the Joint 
Committee resulted im better in- 
spection by the U.S. Labor Dept. 


Im-* 


“Some states, at first, objected, 
but the authorities, and public 
opinion, became more conscious of 
the problem and more concerned 
with it. What had been a sort of 
wetback curtain of silence on the 
subject was raised. People became 
aware of what was going on, and 
it became easier to put improve- 
ment measures into effect.” 

“In Mexico,” said Monge, “the 
Communisfs used to make a 
great propaganda point of Amer- 
ican ‘exploitation’ of the bra- 
ceros. All this has now im great 
measure been stopped. They are 
not saying anything now.” The 
border pacts between the Mex- 
ican Confederation of Workers 
and state labor federations in 
the U.S. “has been very effective 
im eliminating the worst condi- 
tions” in housing, transportation 
and meals. 

In like vein, Jorge S$. Joseph 
Piedra, secretary-general of the 
Mexican Labor Journalists’ Organi- 
zation and a labor reporter of the 
Mexico City daily La Prensa, re- 
ported Mexican unionists as “con- 
vinced that the U.S. labor move- 
ment was doing the right thing” by 
Mexican farm workers. He pointed 
out, however, that the braceros’ 
working conditions are still far 
from ideal. Said he: 

“Here in Mexico, U.S. citizens 
are often able to get better jobs 
than are. available to Mexicans 
themselves. It seems only fair that 
in the U.S. Mexican workers 
should have at least the same work- 
ing conditions as Americans. Re- 
spect for human dignity, if nothing 
else, requires this.” , 


Plantation Workers 


Open Headquarters 

Brussels—The Plantation Work- 
ers Intl. Federation, organized re- 
cently, has opened headquarters 
here with Sec.-Treas. Samuel 
Powell and the director of organi- 
zation, Tom Bavin, in charge. 

The international trade secre- 
tariat will undertake intensive 
campaigns to bring unionism to 
plantation workers in all parts of 
the world—the bulk in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. 


LEADING TRADE UNIONISTS from Maint now visiting the United States are welcomed vy 
AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler (left) and Serafino Romualdi (back to camera), AFL- 

CIO Inter-American Representative, while touring the AFL-CIO national headquarters building. 
The group later were guests of the AFL-CIO at a luncheon in their honor. 


Argentines _ 
Are Honored 


By AFL-CIO 


By Mar. 1 of ‘this year, trade 
unions in Argentina will again be 
completely in the hands of the 
workers and functioning on a dem- 
ocratic basis, a leading. Argentine 
trade unionist now visiting this 
country ‘has declared. 

Addressing a luncheon given by 
the AFL-CIO in honor of the 10 
union leaders from Argentina who 
are studying the U.S. labor move- 
ment under the international ex- 
change program, Alejandro Silvetti, 
official of the Argentine State 
Workers: Union, declared that the 
people of his country are now “cast- 
ing off the bonds of the long and 
painful period known as the Revo- 
lution.” 

“Argentine workers want to be 
brothers at all times with the work- 
ers of the United States,” the vet- 
eran of 50 years in Argentina’s 
labor movement said. “That is the 
way we have been received here. 
We have found that it is not nec- 
essary to renounce ourselves to join 
in supporting the goals of trade 
unions in the U.S.” 

Alfredo Fidanza, secretary gen- 
eral of the Argentine Workers 
Committee for Independent Trade 
Union Action, recalled that as far 
back as 1947 the labor movement 
of his country “received encourage- 
ment from the U.S. labor unions 
when we were organizing against 
tyranny.” 

He joined Silvetti in predicting 
“complete freedom for our organ- 
izations” under the present govern- 
ment and said the unions were “now 
trying to democratize the ranks in 
order to better realize our ideals.” 

AFL-CIO Vice Pres. James B. 
Carey, who served as toastmaster, 
expressed the greetings of the Exec- 
utive Council. Earlier, the group 
toured the AFL-CIO Building with 
Serafino Romualdi, Inter-American 
represéntative, and were welcomed 
by Sec. -Treas. William F. Schnitz- 


tar. 


RETURNING TO VENEZUELA from exile, Dr. Raphael Caldera 
(right), head of that country’s Christian Democratic (COPE]) Party, 
stopped en route at AFL- CIO headquarters where he was greeted 
by Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler and other officials. 
from left, are Msgr. George G. Higgins, director of the social action 
department of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, ILO 
Worker Delegate George P. Delaney, Janusz Sleszynski, and AFL- 
CIO Inter-American Rep. Serafino Romualdi. 


With him, 


‘Blot on America’ 


Lack of Wage Floor 
In Agriculture Hit 


A strong plea to the Eisenhower Administration to support the 
inclusion of agricultural workers under $1 an hour minimum wage 
protection has been made by the U.S. Section of the Joint United 
States-Mexico Trade Union Committee. 

The plea made by Chairman Frank L. Noakes to Secretary ot 


the department “reconsider” its 
decision not to include farm work- 
ers in its recommendations to Con- 
gress for extension of minimum 
wage coverage. 

Blot on America 

Noakes declared that American 
neglect of its own agricultural 
workers was “one of the worst blots 
upon the American character in 
the eyes of millions abroad. 

He pointed out that on the in- 
sistence of the Mexican Govern- 
ment imported Mexican labor was 
at least given minimum protection 


‘| by treaty on American farms, but 


that American farm workers are 
utterly neglected by. their own gov- 
ernment. 

“The indifference of our gov- 
ernment to the welfare of agri- 
cultural workers is almost im- 
possible to explain to our Mexi- 
can friends,” Noakes wrote. He 
recalled that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment “has long had a mini- 
mum wage and other protection | 
for Mexican farm workers in 
their. own land” and that, “to its 
credit,” the Mexican Govern- 
ment had “flatly refused to allow 
Mexican workers to come to 
work in this country for less than 
50c hourly.” 


That minimum, he noted, was 
set at the outset of the program 
and is now “outdated, and the: la- 
bor movements of both nations be- 
lieve that it should be revised up- 
ward to conform to the new $1 
minimum wage law.” ¢ 


Can Easily Afford It 
Noakes pointed out that a rela- 
tively few large farms produce one- 
fourth of the farm products sold 
and employ the bulk of agricul- 
tural labor. 


Labor James P. Mitchell asks that® 


“These highly’ mechanized cor- 
porate farms have increased pro- 
ductivity to a truly amazing degree 
and they can easily afford to pay 
the $1 minimum that is in effect for 
most factory workers,” he said. 

“Some, even today, do pay wages 
higher than the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act minimum. .. . This fact, 
we believe, is proof that extension 
of minimum wage protection to 
workers on large farms is both prac- 
ticable and equitable. Actually, 
the family-type farmer, whose in- 
come depends in part upon his own 
labor, would be better able to meet 
the competition of the large-scale 
farm enterprises if the latter had to 
pay their employes decent wages.” 

Noakes reminded Mitchell that 
Mexican contract workers com- 


ing to this country enjoy, by 
right of law, “many advantages 
and privileges denied to our own 
United States citizen farm work- 
ers, whom they often displace.” 
He listed in addition to “a guar- 
antee of a flat minimum wage of 
at least 50c an hour in the worst 
areas and of the ‘prevailing wage’ 
in others,” provisions for free 
meals and transportation, health 
imsurance, safe transportation, 
decent housing standards and 
guarantees of minimum hours of 
work, 

“Not only are all of these provi- 
sions of law denied to our United 
States citizen workers, but we know 
for a fact that in some areas today 
Mexicans are receiving the mini- 
mum of 50c an hour, while some of 
our own domestic farm hands are 
being forced by poverty to accept 
jobs for an hourly wage of as little 
as 25c,” Noakes said. 


mero 
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the 
'a8€ § new Pres. James RB. Hoffa. 
ited 
) FF ephone lines illegally. 
Cor- New Hoffa Lawyers 
pene Hoffa obtained the new delay on 
ereé & Feb. 3 when Judge John M. Cashin 
Pay § accepted the representation that 
for § new lawyers for Hoffa and his co- 
| defendants, Vice Pres. Owen (Bert) 
ag€3 BH Brennan of the union and profes- 
and- sional wiretap expert Bernard Spin- 
“_ del, needed time in the case. 
0 It was revealed in Judge 
race Cashin’s court that Sol Gelb, who 
ally, represented Hoffa and Brennan 
ins in the first trial that ended in a 
wil hung jury divided 11 to 1 for 
neet conviction, was no longer in the 
cale case. 
ito § . The monitors named by Judge 
os.” Letts as completion of the com-|- 
vat promise ending an injunction suit 
a to bar inauguration of Hoffa are: 
. Godfrey P. Schinidt, New York at- 
y torney who represented plaintiffs 
es against Hoffa; L. N. D. Wells of 
vn Dallas, lawyer for the Southern 
ke Conference of Teamsters; and re- 
” tired Judge Nathan Cayton of the 
District of Columbia Municipal 
" Court of Appeals. 
o 
st Unable to Agree 
Judge Cayton was named by 
Judge Letts when Schmidt and 
pe Wells were unable to agree on a 
th . § mutually acceptable person for neu- 
n, tral monitor and chairman of the 
id panel. 
of The onthenite of the monitors 
under the stipulations ending the 
wis injunction suit apparently de- 
ed pends partly on how they decide 
vie to exercise it. 
jay The terms of their appointment 
ni- permit them to protect the rights of 
of union members, enforce the con- 
re stitution, preserve voting rights, 
»pt requiré adequate notice of meet- 
tle ings, uphold free speech and free 
elections, draft model codes and by- 
laws for locals, and outlaw outside 
activities by union officers that 
Tet 2 8 ae 
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eClellan. Probers to Open 
earings on Auto Workers 


By Willard Shelton 


\ 


Fortified with a one-year extension of life and $500,000 in new funds voted by the Senate, the | | 
McClellan special labor-management committee will open “several weeks” of hearings Feb. 24 on 
he Auto Workers, the Kohler Co. strike and the Perfect Circle Co.’s union-busting. . 

The committee’s formal report on its first year of activity will be filed “within about two weeks,” 
cording to Chief Counsel Robert F. Kennedy. The report probably will contain no specific legis- 


istive proposals offered by 

sight-man select senatorial group as 
; whole, the AFL-CIO News 
earned from congressional sources. 


as Committee Members Split 

It is expected to lay down general 
“reas” in which remedial Jegisla- 
fon to-‘correct “abuses” is con- 
sidered desirable, but members are 
split wide apart on the nature of the 
ane | required, these sources 
sai 

There is a distinct possibility of 
ry threp-way split, some observers 
feel. 


‘Chairman John L. McClellan 
(D-Ark.) says he “probably” will 
offer a bill, either as part of the 
report or as a supplement, to 
meet improper practices that he 
considers the committee has 
shown to exist in more than 
isolated cases. 

Sen. Irving M. Ives (R-N. Y.) 
has already filed his own set of bills 
intended to strengthen guarantees 
of fiscal responsibility and demo- 
cratic practices in unions. Some 
Democratic members may offer 
proposals along parallel lines. 

Three right-wing GOP members, 
on the other hand, have sponsored 


alter federal law in labor-manage- 
ment relations. These are Senators 
Karl Mundt (S. D.), Car T. 
Curtis (Neb.) aaa Barry Goldwater 
(Arig.). 

Differ in Approach 

The sharp difference in approach 
on legislation reflects a wide-open 
breach within the committee about 
the group’s proper function and ap- 
proach. 

Investigations as directed by Mc- 
Clellan and Kennedy have centered 
on fiscal laxity, alleged dictatorial 
tactics, racketeer penetration, 

“sweetheart” contracts, extortion or 
bribery, self-enrichment and con- 
flicts of interest involving some offi- 
cials of about half a dozen unions. 

The Goldwater-Mundt-Curtis 
group has insistently clamored 
for “investigations” running to 
the whole structure of labor- 
management relations and the al- 
leged “philosophy” of unions and 
union officials pre-selected as 
their targets. 

This basic conflict, which has 
grown. in bitterness as the months 
passed, has been intensified by par- 
tisan wrangling. Counsel Kennedy 
has been accused by Republicans of 


measures cel would crantically 


New Panel of Monitors Begins 


Functioning in Teamsters Union 


subject to court review of their actions and exercise of power 
by U.S. Dist. Judge F. Dickinson Letts, is now functioning in affairs of the Teamsters Union under its 


A three-man panel of “monitors,” 


Announcement of the names of the monitors by Judge Letts preceded by three days a delay—unti 
| Feb. 24—of a second trial of Hoffa i in federal court in New York City on charges of conspiracy to tap 


tion of his brother, Sen. John F. 


Kennedy (D-Mass.). 
McGovern Report Studied 


McClellan in disgust finally as-|' 


signed a Republican staff member, 
John J. McGovern, to handle an 
investigation of the four-year Auto 
Workers strike at the Kohler Co. 
Kennedy said that in preparation 
for the upcoming Kohler inquiry, 
the staff studied a report of in- 
quiries by McGovern and a col- 
league, Vern Johnson, and made 
further investigations thereafter. 
The committee closed out a 
“first round” of hearings on the 
Operating Engineers. with testi- 
mony that Pres. William E. 
Maloney and two Chicago col- 
leagues have lived lavishly with 
fonds furnished by the interna- 


under supervision (trusteeship). 
There also were allegations that 
“gangland violences” placed Ma- 
loney in control of the union. 


Maloney and the two Chicago 


Anton J. Imhahn, reported to the 
committee that they were unable to 
testify because of illness. They 


seeking to protect the political posi- 


furnished physicians’ certificates. 


their union duties. 
Actions Subject to Review 


a monitor and replace him. 


create a conflict of interest with 


The monitors can act by majority 
vote and their actions are subject to 
review by Judge Letts. The court 
also retained the power to remove 


One question that might arise is 


New Bakery 
Union Issues 


92 Charters 


ery & Confectionery Workers. 


50,000.” 


whom numerous charges of 


opens Mar. 3 in Cincinnati. 


Ninety-two locals have been 
chartered by ‘the American Bakery 
& Confectionery Workers since the 
union was established by the AFL- 
CIO in mid-December following 
expulsion of the corruptly-led Bak- 


ABC's Temporary Pres. Daniel 
EB. Conway noted with satisfaction 
that 95 locals were represented at 
the founding convention inAtlan- 
tic City. Many of these locals had 
indicated an intention of remain- 
ing in the AFL-CIO but AFL-CIO 
officials ruled that no ABC charters 
would be issued until there was 
formal action at local meetings to- 
ward affiliates with the new union. 

Conway said that ABC’s mem- 
bership now is “substantially over 


New England locals of BCW, 
Conway said, are planning to send] 
delegations to that union's special 
convention pledged to. vote against 
BCW Pres. James G. Cross against 


corrup- 
tion have been leveled. Some of 
these locals have already elected 
slates of delegates and others will 
take action before the convention 


what action the monitors would 
*|take if a union official were con- 
victed of, and went to ja for, a 
crime. The constitution requires 
expulsion of officials convicted of a 
crime bringing the union into dis- 
repute. 

The monitors are required to re- 
port their actions to Judge Letts 
semiannually. They are paid by 
the union and will serve at least one 
year. 


Clergyman Pleads 
For Faith in Labor 


Jersey City, N. J.—Ad- 
vocacy of a “right-to-work” 
law to clamp down on labor 
“is born of ill will on the part 
of some; of ignorance in 
others,” the Rev. William J. 
Smith, S. J., told the Kiwanis 
Club here. 

Father Smith, who is direc- 
tor of St. Peter’s Institute of 
Industrial Relations, said that 
racketeers would not worry 
about such a law because 
“they operate either by extor- 
tion or collusion outside of 
all laws.” 

“A federal ‘right-to-work’ 
law would be nothing less. 
than a stab in the back to 
George Meany and the ma- 
jority of workers who make 
up the American labor move- 
ment,” he declared, pleading 
for support of the “one or- 
ganization that is standing up 
strongest against lawless ele- 
ments—the Executive Coun- 
cil of the AFL-CIO.” 


tional or by Chicago locals held [ 


colleagues, Andrew’ F. Leach and|° 


UNION MEMBER Kim Hunter, screen, theater and television star, 
| chats with Jack Curran (left) and Hy Bookbinder during a visit to 
the AFL-CIO building. Miss Hunter is a member of Actors 
Equity, AFTRA and the Screen Actors Guild. She is currently 
starring in the show “This Is Goggle.” 


IUE Asks Tripartite 
Study of Industry Ils 


Miami Beach, Fla.—A joint study by labor, industry and govern- 
ment should be started to assure steady production and jobs in the 
nation’s vitally important electronics industry, the Intl. Union of 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers has declared. 

Pres. James B. Carey, after a Nah of the IUE executive board, 


declared: 

“There’s no reason why, with 
the help of our union and gov- 
ernment experts, the manage- 
ment of our industry can’t work 
out a steady, year-round produc- 
tion schedule which provides the 
employment security our national 
security demands, 

“Defense needs as well’ as the 
needs of industry and technology 
have made our industry one of 
over-riding national importance.” 

Ask President to Act 
The IVE sent the proposal to 
Pres. Eisenhower and the heads of 
such big electrical - manufacturing 
firms as General Electric, Westing- 
house, RCA, Sperry, Intl. Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, and others. 
Carey warned that loss of jobs, 
together with recession layoffs, 
was hurting the industry and its 
potential for quick production of 
vitally needed defense electronic 
equipment. 

He presented figures showing that 
the industry had shrunk its payroll 
from 930,000 skilled production 
workers in 1953 to only 824,000 
in December 1957. 


Warns of Defense Lag 

“I am sure that if we are to pro- 
duce the missiles and other defense 
equipment we need, -we soon must 
have these workers back on the 
job,” Carey said. 

““‘We can’t forever travel over 
these unnecessary peaks and val- 
leys. It’s high time we plan and 
build a smoother economic road for 
our industry, our workers and the 
nation.” 

Carey charged that temporary 
unemployment “breeds more un- 
employment,” and said that “un- 
less we act quickly and decisively, 

- this nation will have 5 million 
jobless in the next few months, 
at a time when we must produce 
at peak levels to survive as a free 
nation.” 


“But you can’t put workers in 
mothballs,” Carey said. 

“They have their families to feed 
all year-round and we can’t just let 
them go hungry until someone de- 
cides they are needed again. These 
workers possessing the skills needed 
to operate our defense plants at 


| vainly seeking employment se- 
curity 


Geer added that even temporary 
unemployment in -the U.S. hurts 
not only the Americans affected, 
but “scares” the people of the free 
world and damages American pres- 
tige. 


Operating Engineers 
President Resigns 


Miami Beach — Pres. Wil- 
liam E. Maloney of the Int'l 
Union of Operating Engi- 
neers submitted his resigna- 
tion Feb. 6.on the advice of 
his doctor. 

Maloney said he has “no 
desire to resign” but the doc- 
tor has “convinced” him that 
he can no longer physically 
perform the duties of his of- 
fice. 

Maloney, 77 years old, has | 
been mentioned frequently 
during recent meetings of the 
McClellan Committee in con- 
nection with large expendi- 
tures of the union’s funds dur- 
ing his 18-year tenure. He 
has been in a Miami hospital 
for several weeks. 

The union’s executive 
board is expected to meet next 
week to elect a successor. 


Atkins, Ex-Head 
Of Mates, Jailed 


New -York — James T. Atkins, 
former president of the Masters, 
Mates & Pilots, was sentenced to a 
year in jail for having taken a $100 
bribe from a union member to get 
him a job on a ship. ~ 

Atkins resigned his post as head 
of MMP last December at a special 
meeting of the union’s executive 
board following his conviction be- 
fore General Sessions Judge Mitch- 
ell D. Schweitzer. - 

The judge told Atkins while im- 
posing sentence that he “was the 
prime power in a conspiracy to 
force working men to pay for the 
opportunity to ply their trade.” 

Lee Barlow, dispatcher for MMP 
Local 88 here, found guilty with 
Atkins, received a suspended sen- 


peak production will be elsewhere 


tence, 
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Lobby Seeks $30. Billion Gas. Goug@ 


Congress Set 
To Take Up 
FHfarris Bill 


The powerful natural gas lobby 
will move probably within the 
next. 10 days to try to drive 
through the House a revised ver- 


sion of the Harris-O’Hara bill} 7 


that would take $1 billion a year 
from gas consumers and give $30 
billion in “windfall” profits to a 
handful of giant producers. 

The bill was-cleared last year 
by narrow votes in the House Com- 
merce and Rules Committees but 
was not called to the floor when a 
nose’ count indicated to Speaker 
Sam Rayburn (D-Tex.) that it 
‘would be defeated by a 15-to-20 
voie margin. 

Rayburn and the gas lobby 
have recently redoubled efforts 
to produce a majority for the 
bill. Various amendments, in- 
cluding a so-called “anti-dump- 
ing” proposal for the alleged 
benefit of coal-producing states, 
are being advocated as a pro- 
posed “deal” to switch House 
members from opposition to sup- 
port of the measure. 

An attempt is also being made to 
switch interstate gas-transmission 
pipelines to support by an amend- 
ment to reverse an appellate court 
decision now under review by the 
Supreme Court. 


AFL-CIO Opposes Measure 

In an “action bulletin” to state 
and local union leaders the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Legislation recently 
called for immediate messages 
to Congressmen asking votes 
“AGAINST the ‘natural gas bill.” 

The Harris-O’Hara measure, the 
legislative bulletin stated, “would 
remove all effective federal con- 
trols over the price of gas” and 
“fatten the pocketbooks of oil com- 
_ panies whose wealth is already 
legendary.” 

“Write, wire or telephone your 
congressman,” the bulletin urged, 
to block a price rise in natural 
gas that probably would also lead 
to a rise in the cost of such com- 
peting fuels as coal, oil and elec- 
tricity. 

Efforts of the oil-and-gas lobby 
to change the law to knock out or 
weaken federal regulation of the 
price of natural gas began about 10 
years ago when the Federal Power 
Commission moved to determine 
its power to regulate the giant so- 
called “independent” producer, 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 


Texas Congressmen Active 

A solid bloc of southwestern con- 
gressmen including Speaker Ray- 
burn and the influential Sen. Lyn- 
don Johnson (D-Tex.), Senate 
majority leader, has persistently 
pushed legislation to write the FPC 
out of the gas price regulation busi- 
ness. 

They were beaten in 1950 when 
former Pres. Truman vetoed the 
Kerr bill and wrote a veto message 
upholding the right of consumers 
to expect adequate protection 
against extortionate rates for nat- 
ural gas. 

They were frustrated again in 
1956 when a well-organized and 
richly-financed campaign was 
blown up by. publicity arising 
from the clumsy effort of Su- 
perior Oil Co. lobbyists to in- 
fluence the vote of Sen. Francis 
Case (R-S. D.) with a $2,500 
“campaign contribution.” © 
Pres. Eisenhower left no doubt 

that he favored the “objectives” of 
the 1956 bill but he asked for un- 
specified greater protection of con- 
sumers and vetoed the measure on 
account of what he termed “arro- 


gant” lobbying by a section of the|to 


gas industry. 
The Harris-O’Hara bill, spon- 
sored by the ranking Democrat and 
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Republican on the House Com- 
merce Committee, is the 1957-58 
version of what has been called 
the “gas gouge.” 
Mayors Are Opposed + 
This measure purports to leave 
the FPC with some authority to 
supervise the prices charged to pipe- 
lines for gas by the great producers, 


ibut it would specify that in deter- 


mining “just and reasonable” prices 
the FPC is forbidden to consider 
costs of production. 

The U.S. Mayors’ Conference 
on Natural Gas Legislation, a 
conference group representing 
the chief executives of tens of 
millions of gas consumers in 
more than 60 cities, has bluntly 
stated that a “regulation” process 
that does not take account of the 
gas companies’ cost of production 
would be in fact a “bar to regula- 
tion.” 

The AFL-CIO recognizes that 
among the 4,300 producers of nat- 
ural gas the vast majority are small. 
It has supported an amendment 
offered by Rep. Torbert H. Mac- 
donald (D-Mass.) to relieve small 
operators from price regulation. 

The Mayor’s Conference and the 
AFL-CIO point out, however, that 
fewer than 100 companies sell 85 
percent of the gas moving in inter- 
state pipelines for resale, and that 
the same companies own the bulk 
of reserves. 

Prices charged by these pro- 
ducers have jumped from the 10- 
12-cent range per 1,000 cubic feet 
to a 17-24-cent range im the past 
five years. 

An additional 15-cent increase 
would bring tie producers near- 
ly $1 billion a year—at an aver- 
age cost of $40 per year to each 
of the 27 million families using 
natural gas for heating, cooking 
and other purposes. 

These families, representing more 
than five-eighths of total U.S. popu- 
lation, have $12 billion invested in 
gas appliances. They are unable 
“shop around” among gas pro- 
ducers because they are tied to 


the interstate pipelines that serve 
their separate communities, 


Taking of ‘Fees,’.TV Sets 
By FCC Officials Probed 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Rep. John Bell Williams (D- 
Miss.) caustically asked whether 
Schwartz was trying to prove “that 
the chairman of the FCC stole $33 
from the*government”—a reference 
to an expense claim Doerfer col- 
lected for a trip for which he also 
received payment from broadcast- 
ing sources. 


An exchange between Schwartz 
and Doerfer revealed that Schwartz 
had not been allowed to see a 
Doerfer reply to a subcommittee 
questionaire on official conduct. A 
majority of members had voted, 
Moulder said, to treat the reply as 
“confidential.” - 

The hard facts developed in 
the hearings included a showing 
that on a trip to Oklahoma City 
and Spokane m 1954 Doerfer 
received money from a television 
station, the government and a 
broadcasting association. ? 

Doerfer two weeks before the 
hearing returned $165.12 to the 

TV. station, claiming his receipt 
was a “mistake,” and explained 
$575 from the broadcasting associa- 
tion as an “honorarium” for a 
speech." Two association officials 
testified they regarded the $575 as 
reimbursement for out-of-pocket 
expenses. 

Another incident involved a trip 
to Georgia and West Virginia from 
which Doerfer received government 
expenses and $100 from each of 
two broadcasting associations. 
Doerfer said the latter sums were 
speakers’ fees and Schwartz pre- 
sented testimony that the Georgia 
association intended its $100 as re- 
imbursement for expenses. 

Doerfer hotly defended his con- 
duct and that of fellow commis- 
sioners in having friendly relations 
with the radio-TV industry and ac- 
cepting color TV sets in their 
homes. 

Only 10 percent of his work in- 
volves cases where he acts in a 


judicial capacity, Doerfer said, and | 


“when I sit as judge I act as judge.” 
He came to Washington five years 
ago “a man of modest means” and 
he is “still a man of modest means,” 
he declared in protesting “trial by 
ordeal” comparable to medieval 
tortures. 

Chairman Moulder placed in the 
record, after some discussion, ket- 
ters from four FCC members stat- 
ing the practices they had followed 
or would follow about expenses for 
trips involving broadcasting indus- 
try groups. 

These letters, previously 
treated as “confidential,” revealed 
Republican members Robert E. 
Lee and Frederick W. Ford and 
Democratic members T. A. Mi. 
Craven and Richard Mack as 
denying any impropriety or un- 
due influence of thelr official con- 
duct. - 

Democrat Robert 1, Martley ae 
Republican Roesel M. Hyde also 
denied any misconduct after rising 
from the committee room audience 
in a frequently-interrupted ‘session 
and pleading for a chance to clear 
their names. 


Charge Official Misconduct 

The subcommittee has said all 
but Craven and Ford had engaged 
in “personal, official misconduct.” 

Doerfer acknowledged. in tes- 
timony that expenses paid for his 
wife when she accompanied him 
on trip to broadcasters’ meetings 
had been deducted as a “business 
expense” on his own tax returns. 

He said that the deductions were 

properly listed. 

_ On Doerfer’s claim to a right to 
take “honorariums” for speeches, 
Controller Gen. Joseph Campbell 
challenged the FCC chairman’s in- 
terpretation of the law. 

Moulder answered the charges 
of “smear” against the FCC by 
saying that he himself was being 
made yictim of “diversionary 


Affidavit Bar| 
Amended by¥ 
Court Ruling 


The Supreme Court in a prec@ 
ent-making decision has prohibifg 
the National Labor Relations Bog 
from using the non-Communist g 
fidavit section of the Taft-Hari 
Act as an absolute bar to recog 
tion of ‘a non-complying union, : 

' The case involved the Unit { 
Mine Workers, the officers of wt 
have always refused to comply 
Taft-Hartley provisions for né 


5 }Communist affidavits, the Teag 


sters Union and the Bowman Trafi 
portation Co., Gadsden, Ala. @ 
Upholds Board in Part ; 
The court upheld the NLRB 
ruling that Bowman and the Mig 
Workers had collaborated in an Wm 
fair labor practice by giving and mm 
ceiving “recognition” of the UMW 
catch-all Dist. 50 when none of ti 
Bowman employes had chosen Dig 
50 as bargaining representative. | 
The board ordered the company 
to withdraw “recognition” and fu 
ther directed it to withhold futug 
recognition until Dist. 50 was cert# 
fied by the board as official bargaim 
ing agent. 1 
This was equivalent to stati 
that Dist. 50 could never be recogl 
nized because the board cann@ 
certify a union not in compliang 
with the Taft-Hartley Act. 
The Supreme Court unani-j 
mously ruled that in this further 
directive the board went too farJ 
A non-complying union cannot 
be ruled off a ballot and denied] 
a chance to show it represents 4 
majority of employes merely be-} 
camse it declines to file Taft] 
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Hartley affidavits, said Tusticel 

William J. Brennan, Jr. 

Brennan suggested that a non 
complying union could be allowed 
by the labor board to appear on tha 
ballot or that some agency othel 
than the board might be asked @ 
conduct the election. Lack of cer 
tification by the NLRB, he impliedj 
‘should not deny a union a valid 
contract if it actually represcaiees a 
majority of employes. - 

The decision may have the effectt 
if its apparent meaning is sustained 
in future cases where the elements 
of unfair labor practices is nom 
present, of stimulating a congres# 
sional desire to get rid of the Taft 
Hartley non-Communist affidavitgay 


$550 Hike Asked 
By Postal Clerks 


A minimum annual increase off 
$550 is essential for its 100,000 
members the Post Office Clerks tol@aam 
Congress. 4 

The NFPOC formal statement on 
salary policy described Pres. Eisen ‘ 
hower’s. proposed 6 percent in-@ 
crease and the 7.5 percent raise img 
pending. Senate, legislation as “i 
adequate token increases.” 

The statement was presented by¥ 
Pres. J. Cline House and the other™ 
members of the 16-man committee. @ 

Post Office Dept. policies cameg 
in for criticism from Pres. Paul A 
Nagle of the Postal Transport As-§ 
sociation who said the department 
is now reducing administrative costsq 
they created only five years ago.§ 
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